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How ounces of rubber can harness herds of horses 


Keeping the herds of horses harnessed in today’s air- 
craft engines “on the go” often depends upon a few 
ounces of rubber. In the form of “O”-rings, frequently 
no bigger than a pencil eraser, this rubber serves as a 
packing on actuating cylinders, selector valves and 
other vital parts where positive sealing is essential. 


It used to be that “O”-ring failures were all too fre- 
quent. Ordinary rubber could not withstand the various 
hydraulic fluids, the —40°F. to 160°F. temperatures, 
the flexing, the stretching, the elongation. But the pic- 
ture changed when Goodyear introduced CHEMIGUM— 
first of the truly oil-resistant rubbers. 
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The unique composition of CHtmiIGUM soon made possi- 
ble “O”’-rings with an absolute minimum of swell or 
shrinkage, excellent resistance to heat and cold, very 
low compression set and maximum squeeze combined 
with minimum friction. And its easy processing per- 
mitted meeting tolerances in the very low thousandths 
of an inch. 


Perhaps the fate of your product also can be assured 
a success by CHEMIGUM. For full details plus the finest 
in technical service, just write to 

Goodyear, Chemical Division 

Dept. P-9458, Akron 16, Ohio 
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“Time is money”... 


and out-of-town 


telephone calls 


can save your firm 
a lot of both 


Out-of-town telephone calls are more 


valuable than ever to a business during 
changing times. 


They help purchasing agents find 


the best buys fast, clarify instructions 
and expedite deliveries. 


They help production people keep 


a tighter control on the flow of raw 
materials. 


------------ - - - - $5 55 


They help sales personnel save time, 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person 


Day Rates (first 3 minutes) Each Added 
Person-to- 
Person 


$105 
$140 
$155 


For example: 
Station 
75¢ 
$100 
$110 


to all calls) 
20¢ 
25¢ 


30¢ 


New York to Baltimore 
Cleveland to Chicago 
St. Louis to Omaha 


Albuquerque to 
Los Angeles $195 


$265 


$140 
$190 


40¢ 
Boston to Miami 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


Station-to- Minute (applies 


reduce “‘cold”’ calls, and close many sales 
personally and directly. 


Out-of-town telephone calls can pro- 
duce profitable economies in almost 
every phase of your operation. 


Why not check to see if your people 
are making full, regular use of out-of- 
town telephone calls to increase profit? 


More and more companies are dis- 
covering that it pays. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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SINCLAIR CHEMICALS ...MADE FOR MODERN LIVING 


“Sinclair's approach to petrochemicals is a selective one. 


by JOHN A. SCOTT, President 
SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC, 


a subsidiary of 


We concentrate on large volume chemicals produced by 
upgrading low value refinery materials. These are 

chemicals used by the growing industries keyed to modern 
products, such as the synthetic fiber and plastics pictured here. 
Our approach has worked well. A new unit Sinclair Refining 
Company is building will, with existing facilities, make us the 
world’s largest marketer of paraxylene, an ingredient of fibers 
and plastic films. We are now supplying the main component of 
a new plastic from the nation’s first commercial high-purity 
propylene plant. With judicious market studies and imaginative 
process research, we are building our products list. 

Sinclair anticipates a profitable chemical future.” 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION . 600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 
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SIDE LINES 


The Ides Of April 


Atonc with showers and Easter, 
April is also notable for another 
annual rite—the filing of U.S. in- 
come tax returns. As ForBes went 
to press this month, the American 
taxpayer—long-suffering and in- 
variably cash-short— was once 
again playing that most challeng- 
ing of all games, 

unballing Treasury 
Department’s ques- 

tions and directions, 

written as they are 

in a peculiarly ex- 

asperating style of 

officialese. 

What few taxpay- 
ers realize, however, 
is that the game is 
never over merely 
with popping one’s 
completed return in- 
to the corner mail- 
box. For many, in 
fact, the fun is only just begin- 
ning. By year’s end thousands of 
filers will be invited down to the 
office of the collector of internal 
revenue for a deduction-by-deduc- 
tion auditing of their returns. 

Just who is unlucky enough to 
draw a personal invitation depends 
partly upon kismet, partly upon a 
taxpayer's gross income. Presum- 
ing one’s arithmetic is beyond re- 
proach, the odds against a low- 
income filer being called are ad- 
mittedly thin. But the probability 
increases along with the income 
bracket. Persons grossing $50,000 
or more, for example, are pretty 
much a lead pipe cinch to meet 
their tax collector face to face 

What's My Fine? Since this is an 
experience that many of our read- 
ers (including the less-than-$50,- 
000-a-year ones) have a_e good 
chance of sharing, we thought that 
we'd list here some helpful hints 
on how to prepare against the 
chance that you, too, may be called 
upon to perform as a contestant 
on any one of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue’s long-sustaining 
quiz shows, I’ve Got A Secret, To 
Tell The Truth or What’s My 
Fine? 

First (and incomprehensive as it 
may sound), in preparing your 
return, by all means take every 
deduction that the law allows. 
Without benefit of a competent 
accountant’s counsel, many a long- 
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form taxpayer neglects to take full 
advantage of the many legitimate 
deductions that Uncle Sam readily 
considers right and proper. Sec- 
ond, be sure that every deduction 
you claim is supported by such 
evidence as bills, receipts or check 
stubs. 

Yet probably most 
important (and most 
overlooked by hasty 
filers) is the need to 
keep up with the 
changes in tax rul- 
ings that stream 
steadily out of Wash- 
ington. If you have 
a youngster in school 
on a college scholar- 
ship, for instance, did 
you know that this 
year you need no 
longer count’ the 
amount of scholar- 

ship your child receives in deter- 
mining whether or not you have 
furnished more than half his sup- 
port? That’s a new ruling. 

The Prodigal Return. Another new 
ruling affects wages paid to a pri- 
vate nurse and the cost of a motor- 
driven or manual wheelchair for 
a disabled person. Both are now 
deductible. And if you made a gift 
of some securities to a minor child 
in order to cut down your own 
estate tax, you may want to name¢ 
someone else as custodian. A court 
recently ruled that if a father dies 
while acting as custodian of his 
minor 
the stocks must be treated as part 
of the father’s estate 

A homeowner who sold on 
home at a gain, then bought an- 
other within the legal time limit 
can avoid all or part of the capital 


child’s securities account, 


gains tax by consulting a new op- 
tional tax form (2119), which clar- 
Then, too, if 


you once inherited some land and 


ifies “home sales.” 
have since disposed of some build- 
ing lots estate 
broker, you can now treat such 
profit as a capital gain 
The important thing is to know 
your allowables and prove them 
know one Manhattan resident 
who did such a convincing job on 
his collector that he later received 
a billet-doux from the Bureau, 
congratulating him on his return 
We hope you get one too 


through a real 


Septe mbe ' 
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NEED ROOM FOR 


EXPANSION ? 


Is your factory bursting out at 
the seams? Maybe it’s time to 
be thinking about a new plant 
site. If so, we'd like to help 
you. In the Rock Island States 
there are any number of loca- 
tions that would be ideal for 
you. There’s a quick, easy way 
to find out...simply ask us 
for the facts. We’ve got ‘em. 
Address... 


Industrial Department 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


La Salle Street Station 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


=. Rock /("™, 
rt Island ‘> 
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= BUSINESS, U.S.A. Zee 


KEY TO THE 
DIRECTION OF 
Sad CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
= NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS 


ee CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICKS. N Y.- 
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Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of March. 


THE TOP TEN CITIES Percentage Gain or 
Loss Over Last Year 


ZONE INDEXES 





Percentage gain or loss from 
_corresponding months last year 


GREATEST GAINS | 


New York, NY (5) +7% 
Tampa, Fla (5) 5 
Sioux Falls, $ D 5 


Albuquerque, NM 
(6) 


Phoenix, Ariz (3) 


GREATEST LOSSES 


Detroit, Mich (3) —17% 

Peoria, III (2) 

Pittsburgh, Pa (2) New England 

Washington, DC 

ieecchans Ghio Middle Atlantic 
(2) Midwest 

Cincinnati, Ohio South | 
(2) | 

| 





JAN Fes. 
—1% | —8% 
+4 1] 
—5 —13 
—2 





Baltimore, Md North Central - 
Springfield, Mass South Central —4 
Great Falls, Mont 

(6) Mountain + 0 


Grand Rapids, Pacific +3 | 2 
| 
| 
| 


Des Moines, lowa 
Omaha, Nebr 
Shreveport, La 


Number in parentheses indicates how many | 
months city has been continuously in column. | 


Mich (4) 
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NEXT ISSUE: 


CLEAN-UP BRIGADE: It takes fleet footwork and fiscal finesse to cop the 
prize in the soap sweepstakes, not to speak of ever-bubbling promotion. Next 
issue ForBes takes a close look at the Clean-Up Brigade, with special emphasis 
on Colgate-Palmolive’s “marvelous multiplier.” 
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Designed by Peter R. Lee, Minneapolis, this is First Prize Winner 
in solar house competition sponsored by Association for Applied Solar 


©» > Energy — the 1958 Project of the Phoenix Association of Home Builders 
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Now=-thanks to COPPER 
the sun can heat your home! 


Solar scientists turned to Copper to help harness 
the power of the sun. They’ve been so successful, 
your home today, and perhaps all future homes in 
certain temperate climates, can be heated in this 
dramatic, efficient way. 


Here’s how solar energy is put to work: Black- 
ened Copper “collectors” on the roof absorb heat 
from the rays of the sun. This heats water circu- 
lating in Copper tubes built into the collectors. And 
the heat is then transmitted throughout the house 
by conventional methods. To take care of cloudy 
spells, heat is stored in large, buried water tanks. 


Two of Copper’s outstanding characteristics are 
emphasized by this advanced heating method. 
First, it is an unexcelled commercial heat transfer 
agent. Second, its resistance to corrosion makes 
it ideal for water circulation systems. 

In addition, Copper and its alloys are easy to 
work, form, join, draw, stamp, polish and plate. 
And Copper’s efficiency as a practical electrical 
conductor is unmatched. Let Copper help solve 
your problems. The industry’s reserves are now 
at a record high, productive capacity is greater 
than ever. 


COPPER : BRASS >: BRONZE 


in over 40 Standard Alloys! 


For information on other applications of Copper, write Copper & Brass Research Association, 420 Lexington Ave 
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Around the world 
with TV ? 


Will you be able someday to 
switch on your TV set and see 
a program broadcast from 
London, Rio or Moscow? Is in- 
ternational television the answer 
to better world relations? What 
impact will such advanced elec- 
tronic communication have on 
business and finance? Few men 
can discuss these questions more 
ably than THE EXCHANGE Maga- 
zine’s guest author for April. 
He’s Edmond Leavey, President 
of International Telephone and 
Telegraph. 

In International Television 
Becomes a Reality, Gen, Leavey 
explains science’s newest trans- 
mission system — Over-the-Hori- 
zon, or O-H, as it’s termed. He 
points out how O-H may make 
global TV possible; also how it 
will aid defense, telephony, auto- 
mation — even oil exploration. 
Here is a clear and fascinating 
look into the future. 


Americans are “‘going Dutch’’ 


A few months ago, $340 million 
in new capital was supplied to 
the Royal Dutch/Shell Group in 
one of financing’s most unique 
transactions. This sparkling 
story tells how it was done, how 
Americans increased their 
ownership in the world’s second- 
largest oil company and how 
such investments help bolster 
the capital strength of our 
friends in the free world. 


You won’t want to miss this 
informative article. 


A Question for the Experts 


How many listed companies can 
boast these three characteris- 
tics? First: quarterly dividend 
payment records of 25 years or 
more. Second: no outstanding 
long-term debt. Third: no pre- 
ferred stock. Find the answer in 
the April issue of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine. See for yourself, in 
an easy-to-follow chart, how 
these stocks have performed — 
their dividend records, yields, 
numbers of shares outstanding 
and other pertinent facts. 


Other Features 


Also in this issue you'll read an 
informative digest of the New 
York Stock Exchange’s study of 
public transactions—an analysis 
of buy and sell orders on 2 days 
at “the nation’s market place.” 
There’s a comparison of best 
and poorest performing stocks, 
based on their 1946 highs and 
1957 closing prices, and other 
articles of special interest. 
Every month THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine brings you important 
news of the market and industry. 
Why not begin your subscrip- 
tion with the April number? 
Only $1.00 for 12 issues. Please 
note: THE EXCHANGE Magazine 
is not sold at newsstands; so mail 


your subscription request today. 





THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 7 

11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $1 (check, cash, money 
order). Please send me the next 12 issues 
of THE EXCHANGE Magazine. 


ADDRESS- 


READERS SAY 


Anti-Recession Proposal 


Sir: I have an idea that could, perhaps, 
pull us up by the bootstraps from our 
current downtrend. . . . Offer business a 
tax credit of 20% (or some other reason- 
able ratio) of the salary (up to $100 per 
week) of new employes employed after, 
say, April 1, 1958. Of course, there would 
have to be a restrictive clause to pro- 
hibit the firing and rehiring just for the 
tax benefit. This might not only assist 
employment and encourage business ex- 
pansion, but it might lower the cost of a 
new labor force which might enable firms 
to lower prices and attract consumers. 

—Donatp W. Bourne 
Columbus, Ohio 


Exploded Dream 


Sm: In your issue of March 15 (“Cor- 
porate Sidelines”), M. A. Hanna is listed 
at a recent price of 221, with invest- 
ments in other corporations totaling 
$62.57 per share, and McIntyre Porcuvine 
is listed at a recent price of 245g, with in- 
vestments in other corporations totaling 
$64.38 in value to each share. 

What a dream investment Hanna and 
McIntyre would be if this were only 
true! 

—N. S. DERRIDINGER 
Appleton, Wis. 


A printer’s error resulted in the Hanna 
and McIntyre prices being incorrectly 
listed, as Reader Derridinger rightly 
points out. They should have read, 
respectively, 97 and 76.—Eb. 


Big Haul 


Sir: In your article titled “Just Bull?” 
(Forees, March 15) you performed a 
rather difficult operation by moving Lead 
from the Black Hills of west central 
South Dakota to the State of North 
Dakota. 

—TRUEMAN D. Woopsury 
Oakland, Calif. 


In Defense of Fair Trade 


Sir: Your article on Fair Trade (“The 
Lost Clause,” Forpes, March 15) gave me 
the impression that you don’t approve of 
Fair Trade. ... Although Fair Trade en- 
forcement has been hampered by some 
state court decisions, resulting in GE and 
other companies abandoning Fair Trade, 
it is still very much alive in the drug 
business. No drug manufacturer on Fair 
Trade has abandoned it. Some who were 
never on Fair Trade have recently 
adopted it. . . . Companies like GE and 
Sunbeam will support it again, because 
it has proved fair to the manufacturer, 
retailer and consumer. 

—J. SCHWARTZ 
West New York, N. J. 
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WHEN you consider expansion.. 
..the most important 
investment you can make is 1 


the creative ability of men 


FLUOR 


The Fluor 


Engineers & Constructor 


2500 S$. Atlantic B 
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How Inco Nickel is helping develop 


INCO NICKEL 





ADVANCES PR‘ 


sRESS 


This “windmill” or turbine, spun by hot gas, powers 
the turbocar. For such a hot spot, designers depend 
on Nickel to help them solve heat-resistance problems. 


your new gas turbine car of tomorrow 


It will be power-packed: the gas turbine 
engine in your dream car of the future. 
In tomorrow’s trucks and buses, too. 


Only one spark plug — 
runs on kerosene 


This new, power-packed engine is much 
lighter, much smaller than yours. It has 
far fewer parts. No pistons. No water 
system. Only one spark plug. And it 
runs on lower-grade fuels like kerosene. 


Not yet in production! 

Before this dream car becomes a show- 
room reality, engineers have a number 
of big problems to solve. 

One of the engineers’ problems—the one 
Inco Nickel is helping with—is metals. 
Heat-resisting metals! 

Gas turbine engines operate up to 1600 
degrees F. These temperatures step up 
corrosion. So the job is to develop alloys 


How a gas turbine engine works 


DRIVE SHAFT 


that can carry the load—that resist cor- 
rosion—at these jet-high temperatures. 
Nickel-containing alloys are just 
such metals 

This has been proved by (1) Interna- 
tional Nickel Company’s basic research. 
By (2) the experience of jet engine 
designers. 

More proof comes from the research 
efforts of the automotive and aviation 
industries—industries that can rely on 
the expanding capacity of nickel pro- 
ducers to meet the expanding demands 
of modern mass production methods. 
Inco Nickel advances progress. For a 
quick, interesting “why”, write for your 
copy of our 65-page booklet, “‘The 
Romance of Nickel”. Write Dept. 44G, 
The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
New York 5, N.Y. 


©1958, T.1.N.Co., Inc, 


7 
4 Inco Nickel 
ANCO, Makes metals perform better longer 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 








GUNS AND BUTTER 


One argument that you sometimes hear these days, and 
one which has a distressingly defeatist ring, runs some- 
thing like this: “Sure we need more and better schools, 
more highways, stronger defenses, a foreign aid program 
and more Explorers in orbit. We need 
*em but can we afford ’em?” The usual 
burden of this argument is that if we 
start “competing” with the Russians in 
these matters we will “bankrupt our- 
selves.” 

Nonsense. The simple fact is that 
this country has ample resources to 
do the job in all these respects and do 
it far better than the Communists ever 
can. Our free society, with its stress 
on individual accomplishment, is basically far more crea- 
tive than communism. And these moral and psychological 
considerations aside, the simple fact is that we also have 
the economic edge. Just consider the free enterprise- 
communism competition from the standpoint of some 
figures recently gathered by the General Electric Co. 
GE has taken the gross national product of the U.S. econ- 
omy in 1957 and then figured the Communist Russian 
economy on a roughly comparable basis. 

Here is what the figures show: U.S. gross national 
product, $436 billion; Soviet gross national product, $145 
billion. A startling difference! But deduct the respective 
spending on defense and our respective economic strengths 
appear in even stronger contrast. After spending $46 
billion for national security, the U.S. had $390 billion left 
to provide its standard of living; after deducting $30 
billion for defense, a rough but modest estimate, the 
Russians are left with $115 billion. That means that for 
20% more people, the Russians have 70% less in goods 
and services. In short, after providing for defense, the 
Russians had about $575 to spread out among each of its 
200 million citizens; the U.S. had $2,280 for each of its 
170 million. From these facts GE draws this conclusion: 

Thus we here in the United States can finance more 

missiles and an otherwise stepped-up defense pro- 

gram without having to make Hitler’s old choice 
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between “guns and butter.” 


We can have both. We 
can have the sky full of our sputniks. And we can 
still live 20% better. 

The way for us to do this, GE points out, is by making 


more efficient use of what we already 
have in the way of manpower and 
equipment. There is, in other words, 
no reason for us to lack confidence in 
our ability to match the Russians in 
any field. No reason, that is, as long as 
we keep free enterprise incentives at a 
high level and don’t underestimate the 
foe. 

This is intended as no rationalization 


SOVIET PRODUCTION LINE 


for complacency. It is not to say that we 
can beat the Russians just because we have more bathtubs 
than they have or more backyard swimming pools. But 
the figures do show that we have the economic muscles to 
accomplish far more than our communist competitors 
can, in defense, in education, in living standards and in 
the competition for the friendship of the Free World 


wa 
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THE SILENT MAJORITY 


Forses has received quite a fair number of letters 
commenting on the editorial “Isolationism’s Other Face” 
(Fact & Comment, March 15) in which this magazine 
urged an extension of the Reciprocal Trade Program 
Almost without exception the letters opposed our stand 
and argued in favor of higher tariffs, not lower ones 

I cannot really believe that this gives a true picture of 
public opinion on the vital tariff issue. I am certain that a 
vast majority of Americans want to see our foreign trade 
flourish and want to have the chance to choose freely 
from the goods of all nations when they go shopping 

But the one-sidedness of our mail on this subject does 
underscore one point. It is that the protectionist pressure 
groups are vehement and well-organized while the free 


trade majority is not. Here, for example, are a few 
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sample excerpts from the pro-tariff letters Forses has 
received. 


. . . Imports of pauper and slave labor products 
are now coming in at the rate of $13 billion a year 
and the end is not yet. This has not abated the 
anguished cries of the free traders. To name the 
American industries that are being injured and 
destroyed would make this letter too long. 


... What will happen to the American standard 
of living if the things our workers make must com- 
pete with goods made by 35-cent-an-hour labor? 
Aren't there already enough Americans walking 
the streets? 


... Why encourage foreigners to ship goods here 
when our warehouses are piled with unsold goods 
from our own factories .. .? 


... The grain farmer is getting a fixed price for 
his grain and we are growing under this subsidy a 
great deal more grain than we can consume, espe- 
cially wheat. I object to the fact that wool growers 
and farmers are treated entirely differently than 
the man who runs a woolmill and needs a tariff to 
make a living. 


... The premier of Canada has said right along 
that if elected he was going to divert 15% of Can- 
ada’s exports to England, and I hope that he exports 
paper enough so they can jack you fellows up about 
$20 a ton and see how you like exports. 


Such letters make an obvious emotional appeal even 
if the arguments are not always logical ones. But they do 
not get to the root of the problem and they overlook a 
great deal. They ignore, for example, the rights of the 
4.5 million Americans whose jobs depend on exports. 
They forget the need of our Allies for trade rather than 
aid. They forget the fact that it is the consumer in the 
end who must pay the piper for a tariff. It seems to me 
that the case for freer trade is an overwhelming one. But 
unless the majority of people make their voices heard 
against the protectionist pressure groups this excellent 
case may well fail by default. 
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PROFIT PATTERNS 


Now that most of the annual reports are out, something 
that everyone suspected is now official: that the disap- 
pointingly bad showings in the fourth quarter of last 
year just about canceled out the good business of the 
first part of 1957. The result, according to figures just 
released by the First National City Bank, is that 1957 net 
profits of U.S. business ended up just about even with 
1956’s. These National City Bank figures, covering no less 
than 3,521 leading companies, give a pretty accurate pic- 
ture of what happened to business as a whole. 


PER CENT 


MARGIN ON SALES 
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Annual Average Net Profit Margins on Sales and Rates 
of Return on Book Net Assets of Leading 
Manufacturing Corporations 

Credit—First National City Bank 

But if over-all net profits remained about equal, profits 
were down from 1956 in two other respects. As a return 
on invested capital, net profits dropped from 11.3% in 
1956 to just 10.6% last year. The reason for this, of course, 
is that it took these 3,500 companies $14 billion more in 
assets to produce the same amount of net earnings. Profits 
were also lower expressed as a percentage of sales: 6.1°, 
in 1957 vs. 6.3% in 1956. This reflected the fact that high- 
er prices brought in more sales dollars but rising costs 
more than canceled out the benefits. 

In the generally dismal fourth quarter, figures for 
which are summarized below, one very significant fact 
emerges. It is that not all lines of business suffered in 
the fourth quarter. Food, tobacco and drugs stood out 
as exceptions to the industrial profit downtrend and 
presumably are doing the same thing in 1958’s first quar- 
ter. We all know how many stocks in these three groups 
have been setting new highs in this so-called “bear” 
market. The moral is plain. “Selectivity,” however 
abused and overused that term may be, is as good a guide 
in today’s market as it has usually been in past markets 








Net Income of Leading Manufacturing Corporations 
for the Fourth Quarter, 1956-1957 

No. of Industry 1956 1957 

Cos. Groups (thousands) % Chg. 
49 Food products ........... $93,550 $94,198 +1 
I ae 42,444 40,938 —4 
14 Tobacco products ......... 45,910 48,331 + 5 
53 Textiles & apparel ........ 48,648 34,606 29 
15 Tires, rubber products .... 59,707 45,752 23 
47 Paper & alliea products ... 97,075 87,194 —10 
48 Chemical products ........ 248,657 222,824 10 
32 Drugs, soap, cosmetics .... 89,265 109,049 +22 
73 Petroleum prod. & ref. .... 839,744 697,559 ~17 
68 Cement, glass, stone . 119,158 110,702 — 7 
ee a re 351,759 242,265 31 
36 Building, heat. equip. ..... 33,244 28,772 —13 
47 Electrical equipment ...... 104,158 112,505 + 8 
FO CRRNIEY oo cc cicweccscccs 106,646 66,146 38 
19 Office equipment ......... 37,672 44,372 +18 
28 Non-ferrous metals ....... 154,014 90,732 —41 
40 instruments, photo gds. ... 70,165 60,479 —14 
92 Other metal products ..... 96,869 85,119 12 
45 Automobiles & parts ..... 371,249 358,064 —4 
45 Other transport. equip. ... 126,799 113,644 —10 
69 Misc. manufacturing ...... 76,087 62,580 —18 
970 Total manufacturing ...... $3,212,820 $2,755,831 —14 











Credit—First National City Bank 
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Paper and pulp in ever-growing 
abundance...products of 
the great, northern forests 


Within reach of our more than 8,000 miles of railroad in 10 
states and Canada lie some of the largest stands of timber 
on the continent. They provide a great share of our nation’s 
pulp for newsprint and printing papers. This magazine may 
well have started from those forests via Great Northern. 
We specialize in moving logs, lumber, pulp and paper. And 
: we’ve learned to do it at peak efficiency. 

er ae If your freight shipments require expert, specialized han- 
dling, please write W. E. Nicholson, General Freight Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 





11 NATIONAL SAFETY CITATIONS! GO GREAT...GO GREAT NORTHERN c. 


No wonder freight goes great on Great Northern on the incomparable fa 
/ ~~ 
Great Northern has one ¢ 
oS eee EMPIRE BUILDER f 
ng , pronnag oe — See Glacier National Park in the Montana Rockies, the 


snow-capped Cascades. Great Dome seats aplenty 
‘ on a great streamliner. Write 

handled with care. . . by P. G. Holmes, Passenger Traffic 
railroad men who’ve Mer., Great Northern Ry., 
proved they are careful. St. Paul 1, Minn. 


your shipment will be 
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Sylvania’s new “Tru-Flector”’* lamp permits the development 
of powerful movie projectors that are light and compact 


*Trade Mark 


Pigmy lighthouse cracks a barrier 


Until now, the light output of a pro- 
jection lamp has been limited by the 
number of watts that could be 
crammed into it. But the wattage bar- 
rier is now a thing of the past, because 
of the revolutionary new “Tru-Flector” 
lamp developed by Sylvania engineers. 

With its built-in reflector and 
sharply focused “lighthouse beam,” 
this 150-watt lamp, no larger than a 
flashlight battery, provides about the 


Same screen brightness when used in 
an 8mm projector as the much larger 
500-watt type in wide use today. By 
simplifying the entire projector opti- 
cal system and lessening cooling re- 
quirements, the “Tru-Flector” lamp 
makes possible the designing of pro- 
jectors with all the power you need 
but lighter and smaller than today’s 
models. And there are many other po- 
tential uses for the new device in such 


fields as automatic controls, infrared 
heating and microscopy illumination. 
Such technical leadership, attained 
by Sylvania’s more than 2000 scientists 
and engineers, is reflected in all of the 
Company’s products—from TV pic- 
ture tubes to plastics and missile sys- 
tems. Wherever you see the Sylvania 
name, it means leadership in quality. 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 


y SYLVANI A for a brighter future through Electronics 
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THE GREAT NEW WHITE WAY 


In its emphasis on the defensive characteristics of 
electric power company securities, has Wall Street 
underestimated the true growth genius of the power- 


packed utilities? 


Nort sINceE 1929 have the nation’s elec- 
tric utilities had so much allure for 
Wall Street. In the dizzy era of the 
fast-proliferating utility holding com- 
pany, the electric power stocks were 
glamor equities. But once the fever 
of that delirious dream broke, the 
utilities won a dreary title. Yes, Wall 
Street agreed, they were solid havens 
of safety, offering a secure—if unex- 
citing—return. But as vehicles of 
capital growth, they seemed to deserve 
no place in the limelight, except as 
occasional special workout situations. 
As a trust officer of one big banking 
house put it some years ago: “The 
electric utilities are great growth 
companies, but they are not great 
growth stocks.” 

A Bill of Goods? Such has long been 
the orthodox view. Recently, how- 
ever, some Wall Streeters have begun 
to look at the utilities in a far differ- 
ent—and more favorable—light. In 
effect, there is now abroad in Man- 
hattan’s financial canyons a new 
credo which might well be termed 
“the new utility heresy.” Nub of this 
new doctrine: the electrical utilities, 
far from being stolid plodders in the 
growth sweepstakes, have _ instead 
emerged as front-runners in the 
equity growth parade. 

In the literal empirical 
market values, this is obvious enough. 
So far this other major 
group of securities has matched the 
rapid advance of the utilities. Wall 
Street's sometime darlings, the indus- 
trials, which months ago set bull mar- 
ket highs at 524.37, are dragging be- 
low 460. Even more dismal has been 
the fall from grace of the rails, which 
have recovered only 7.1% of their 
bear market decline since their May 
1956 highs. Meanwhile the long- 
neglected utilities have nearly soared 
to their loftiest eminence, as measured 
by the averages, in 28 years. 


sense of 


year, no 
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highly leveraged—much more so in- 


A growing new heresy in the 
financial main stem answers with a vociferous “Yes. 


By orthodox reasoning, the utili- 
ties’ attractiveness is still put down 
as a tribute to their valuable—but 
unexciting—defensive characteristics 
(i.e., the immunity of their earnings 
in times of economic recession). Yet 
such apostles of the “new utility here- 
sy” as Tri-Continental Corp. Vice 
President Frederick W. Page have 
another view of it. Perhaps, they 
suggest, Wall Street, in its current 
preoccupation with the utilities as 
prime hedges against recession, is 
bidding them up for the wrong reason. 

This view has never been put forth 
more forcefully than it was by Tri- 
Continental's Fred Page early this 
month in an address before the South- 
eastern Electric Exchange. “In the 
months following October's market 
break,” said Page, “I don’t know how 
many times I heard financial people 
say that, during these uncertain times, 


they favored utilities as defensive 





HIGH VOLTAGE LINES: 


a new, unexpected power? 


Extent of Rise or Decline 


securities. And most investors will 
tell you that utility earnings are slow 
moving. .. . It is my opinion that-the 
investing public has been sold a bill 
of goods.” 

In actual fact, argued Page, utili- 
ties are great growth equities in their 
own right. To prove his point, Page 
cited the record of Tri-Continental’s 
own utility portfolio. Far from being 
apathetic about the utilities, no less 
than 27°, of Tri’s $468 million port- 
folio investment is composed of utili- 
ty stocks. As defensive equities, these 
utilities indeed proved themselves 
nobly last year. While the DJI de- 
clined 12.7°, in 1957, Tri-Continental’s 
utility holdings rose 8.3°, in 
But, Page, their 
growth has been even more spectacu- 
lar. Over the past decade, the DJI 
rose only 140°,; Tri-Continental’s 
utility favorites, by contrast, increased 
no less than 277°, in value. Observed 
Page pointedly: “If this is defensive, 
we like it.” 

New Power & Light? Wall Street 
generally, however, still has its reser- 
vations. Remarks one analyst: “You 
can’t judge the utilities by the stand- 
A sharp 
increase in earnings, for one thing, is 
no automatic “buy” only 
because a regulatory commission may 
step in to cut rates. For another, ex- 
the utilities is a tricky 
The big question always is 


value 


said record for 


ards of any other industry 


signal—if 


pansion by 
business 
whether a utility can keep paying for 
growth without also high 
price in dilution of earnings on its 
common. Many haven't been able to.” 

Wall Street's traditionally conserv- 
ative view of the utilities is also tinc- 
tured by other doubts 
ry ot 
the financial world’s main stem 
indeed, judged by the 
1929, the utilities still have a long way 
to go to catch up with their old emi- 
Even at their present laggard 
the DJ Industrials still stand 
a lofty 76°, their 1929 highs 
Not so, however, the utilities 
chart, p. 17). Thus such eminent utili- 
and De- 
troit Edison, both of which sold at a 
lofty twenty-five times earnings in 
1929, now trade at only a 15 to 1 price- 
earnings ratio. To be sure, at 20 times 
Gas & Electric 


paying a 


For the memo- 
1929 casts a long shadow ove 


And 


standards of 


nence 
levels, 
above 


(see 


ties as Consolidated Edison 


earnings American 


15 
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rides at a very complimentary capital- 
ization of its annual net. But in 1929 
it was selling at a 26 to 1 price-earn- 
ings ratio. 

Signs of the Times. And yet it is a 
telling sign of the times that, late 
this month when American Gas & 
Electric stockholders crowd into the 
Waldorf Astoria’s Jade Room for their 
annual meeting, President Philip 
Sporn will make them an unusual pro- 
posal. After 53 years, Sporn will tell 
them, $1,283.3-million assets AG&E 
wants to change its name. “The pro- 
posed new name [American Electric 
Power Co.],” Sporn explains, “would 
emphasize and more clearly define 
the all-electric character of [our] 
operations.” 

Such emphasis these days is all to 
the good with investors. For in to- 
day’s uncertain economy, the once 
homely tag “electric utility” denotes 
nothing so much as the way of stable 
profit and prosperity. While many 
another erstwhile growth favorite is 
dragging in current fortune, the utili- 
tymen can rightfully boast that they 
are not even breathing hard in main- 
taining their power-packed 
pace. 


growth 


Facts bear them out. Just last year, 
the utilities sold a record 561 billion 
kilowatt hours of power to their cus- 
5.89 increase over 1956's 
output. Sales to customers have dou- 
bled since 1950. Moreover, there was 
no end in sight to the insatiable de- 
mand for more power. Last year, to 
keep up with it, the utilities spent a 
record $4.7 billion on new facilities, 
25% more than in 1956. This year 
their outlays are reaching even high- 
er to $5.2 billion. A good half of it 
will go for new power plant capacity, 
bringing their total capability up to 
128 million kilowatts. Predicts Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric’s Philip Sporn: 
“Electric energy generated by the 
utilities may reach a figure of 


tomers, a 
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MASTER CONTROL CENTER FOR CHICAGO’S POWER (COMMONWEALTH EDISON): 
its blinkers light up a spectacle of growth 


two trillion kilowatt hours by 1975.” 

Powerful Profits. More important to 
investors is the way utilitymen have 
converted their power into profit. 
Sporn’s own AG&E last year boosted 
earnings, for the eleventh consecu- 
tive year, by 10% to $44 million ($2.23 
a share). An even faster clip was set 
by Middle South Utilities which, 
thanks to the rapid industrialization 
of booming Dixie, hiked profits 17.2% 
to $19.4 million ($2.41 per share). In 
the more mature Midwest, Detroit 
Edison’s able President Walker L. 
Cisler could report an 11.4% gain in 
net to $32.7 million ($2.62 a share). 
Said Cisler with evident relish: “In 
most aspects, the year 1957 was one 
of the best in our company’s fifty-five 
year history.” 

In itself, that might not be remark- 
able. For industry generally, 1957 
was a good year. More striking is the 
fact that, for the utilities at least, 1958 
promises to be not much different. 


| 


TRI-CONTINENTAL’S PAGE: 
he propounded a heresy 


In January, according to the latest 
figures of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, privately-held electric utili- 
ties boosted revenues 4.9% to $702.5 
million. Better yet, total profits rose 
a fat 9.9% to $124.8 million, judged on 
a year-to-year basis. And individual 
reports show the gains continuing 
through February. Thus a representa- 
tive utility like Middle South reported 
a 26.2% gain in profits—to $3.5 mil- 
lion—in the year’s first two months. 
Other utilitymen were equally pleased 
at their upward course amid general 
recession. Proclaimed K. C. Christen- 
sen, treasurer of Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric: “We feel reasonably confident 
that we will achieve a better level of 
earnings in 1958 than in 1957.” 

Even utilitymen in industrial areas 
were optimistic. Said Walker Cisler, 
whose Detroit Edison sits smack in 
the middle of much-depressed auto- 
dom: “Nineteen fifty-eight will be a 
reasonably satisfactory year.” One big 
reason: industrial sales of power carry 
low profit margins. Thus when total 
demand slows down, a utility like De- 
troit Edison can merely shut down a 
higher-cost generating plant more of 
the time, reducing its over-all costs 

Positive Assets. Not that it is all a 
bed of roses for the utilities. Regu- 
latory agencies limit them generally 
to a low-watt 6% return on their 
multibillion investments. Moreover, if 
earnings fall much below that ceil- 
ing, it can often be a devilish job 
bringing them back up to it again 
Yet the utilitymen can also count on 
three big positive assets: 

@ Each of them operates as a virtu- 
al monopoly in their areas, and the 
demand has been growing vitally year 
after year. 

e By and large, they have been able 
to show a high level of earnings on 
their book value, the acid test of any 
utility’s health. 

e Their common stock generally is 
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highly leveraged—much more so in- 
deed than even such leveraged in- 
dustrials as Chrysler Corp., Reynolds 
Metals, or Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical. 

Getting the Cash. A much more 
serious problem for the utilities is 
generating all the expansion cash they 
need to keep up with their market. 
By their very nature, utilities never 
have had money to burn on expansion 
after the order of the oils or chemicals, 
for example. Quite the contrary. 
They are one of the few segments of 
industry which in recent years have 
been unable to achieve self-perpetu- 
ation in this respect. Rare is the 
utility which has been able to finance 
even a major part of its growth out of 
retained earnings. 

One big reason, of course, is the 
huge investment required to gener- 
ate and distribute power. Thus last 
year the utilitymen spent $4.7 billion 
for new facilities. Only $1.1 billion of 
this sum, however, came from the 
utilities’ own cash flow. The remain- 
der was raised through offerings of 
debt and preferred stock, plus no less 
than $436 million in new flotations of 
common stock. That last item itself 
was a near record, topped only in 1953 
when the utilities sold $540 million. 

This shortage of do-it-yourself 
money has affected all utilities, large 
and small. Consider New York’s big 
($2.2-billion total assets) Consolidated 
Edison Co., the largest operating elec- 
tric utility in the nation. This year 
Con Ed will spend about $200 million 
on construction. Yet of this amount, 
only an estimated $75 million can be 
generated internally from depreci- 
ation accruals, retained earnings and 
other cash items. “The balance of 
$125 million,” admits chatty, casual 
Financial Vice President Charles B. 
Delafield, “will have to be raised 
through the sale of new securities or 
the proceeds of bank loans.” 

This is sometimes easier said than 
done. For at times the balance sheet 
of a utility resembles nothing so much 
as a live wire, ready to electrocute 
the unwary. On one hand, the utilities’ 
mortgage indentures generally pro- 
hibit long-term debt from rising above 
60°. of total capitalization. (An in- 
terested and potent bystander on this 
point: Moody’s bond rating service, 
which will drop its evaluation of the 
company’s bonds as debt climbs past a 
pre-established point.) On the other, 
the utilityman only a_ certain 
amount of closely-watched profits 
with which to pay dividends on pre- 
ferred stock and spread across his 
common shares. So he does well to 
keep a wary eye on both when he 
goes to the capital market. “We have 
to learn,” comments one utility execu- 
tive, “how to spread a limited amount 


has 
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Extent of Rise or Decline 





Utility stocks, unlike the industrials and rails, 
have never regained the glory of their 1929 highs 
(100 on the chart). But if they have been slow to 
move up, they have also been remarkably 
steady in the recent market decline. 
































of butter 
bread.” 

One way of doing this has been to 
increase all three balance sheet cate- 
gories—debt, common and preferred 
equally in new financing. Another is 
to boost preferred stock to about 15°, 
of capitalization, thus holding common 
to 25°, -35%. “Preferred — stock,” 
explains Edmond E. Manhard, secre- 
tary of Pacific Gas & Electric, “is not 
as cheap as bond money. But it’s 
necessary to keep our capitalization 
ratio in balance.” 

Keeping utility capitalization on an 
even keel, calls for more 
than a steady hand on the ledgers. It 
also requires a talent for avoiding 
several hidden pitfalls. Thus Houston 
Lighting & Power’s President Walter 
A. Parish, whose debt ratio reached 


over a large expanse of 


however, 


55.6°. last year, had no choice but to 
float more common stock to pay for 
his $93.8 million building program 
The unavoidable result: dilution, as 
earnings per share dropped 1.8%, 
though over-all profits rose 8° 
Parish is far from the only power- 
man caught at the switch. Atlantic 
City Electric’s President Bayard L 
England, with debt standing at 58° 
of his capitalization, recently regis- 
tered bonds and more stock to finance 
his present $90 million expansion pro- 
gram. Boston Edison’s Chairman 
Frederick M. Ives was caught on just 
the opposite shoal. To preserve the 
leverage in his common stock, Ives 
probably will use more debt to finance 
a building program that runs to triple 
his depreciation accruals. As Wall 
Street sees it, though, increased in- 
terest charges on the new debt are 
likely to pull the switch on Ives’ earn- 
last 
$3.05 a share to perhaps $2.95 
‘Free Money.’ Can a 
avoid both pitfalls 
have kept thei: 
as Florida 
Chairman 
he has 
the sports-shirted, harmonica-playing 
Florida’s 
Smith has also emerged as a financie1 
skill. For one thing, he 
has shrewdly kept his dividend pay- 
out to a thin 43.9c on 
earnings, vs. a 70c average for the 
industry at large. The difference has 
been back 
avoiding 


ings, cutting them from year's 
utilityman 
entirely? Few 
balance so skillfully 
Power & Light’s drawling 
McGregor Smith. Though 
made his reputation § as 


salesman _ of advantages, 


ol no mean 


every $1 of 


plowed into 


thus partially 


operations, 
the high in- 
terest charges plaguing Boston Edi- 
son's Ives. “In effect,” comments Paul 
Hallingby, partner in Wall Street's 
White, Weld & Co., “this practice gives 
the utility ‘free equity capital.’ ” 

It can also do wonders for the equity 


REPAIR MEN AT MANHATTAN MANHOLE: 


everywhere utilitymen are popping their lids 
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COAL CONVEYOR IN OHIO CORNFIELD (OHIO POWER CO.): 
few utilities can fuel up their own growth 


side of the balance sheet. Rather than 
switch into higher yielding utilities, 
investors have bid up Florida P&L’s 
common stock to a 173.5% premium 
over its book value, in recognition of 
the profit potential in the plowback. 
As a result, when Smith went to mar- 
ket last year with 300,000 shares of 
common stock, priced at $49.50 a 
share, he had no difficulty finding buy- 
ers even though the 
priced at better than double book 
Thus Smith was able to in- 
crease his equity dollars at two and 
a half times the rate he was increas- 
ing shares outstanding, partially 
avoiding the dilution factor. 

Premium Parade. Florida Power & 
Light has not been the only “country 
utility” (i.e., one not confined to big 
city operations) to capitalize on this 
system. Texas Utilities’ President 
George L. McGregor, for one, also 
holds his payout to less than 55% of 
consolidated net income, even though 
Texas regulatory commissions allow a 
liberal 8% return on _ investment. 
“Take out the cost of debt and pre- 
ferred,” notes one Wall Streeter, “and 
you'll see a whale of a big return on 
common.” As a result McGregor has 
shown not one year-to-year decline 
in earnings during the entire postwar 
period, and investors gladly snap up 
his stock at 19 times earnings, a higher 
price-earnings ratio than they cur- 
rently pay for Standard Oil (New 
Jersey) or General Motors. 

Not every utility stock, however, 
has burned as brightly on Wall 
Street’s Big Board. For example, in- 
vestors will only pay a dollar or two 
over book value for Con Ed common. 
Reason: Con Ed earns only 7.7¢c on 
every $1 of book value, vs. 13.3c for 
Florida Power & Light, 13.2c for Texas 
Utilities. “The principal reason why 


shares were 


value. 
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Con Ed does not sell appreciably 
above its book value,” explains Vice 
President Delafield, “is the low rate 
of return it has been earning. To 
preserve its financial health, this situ- 
ation must be corrected, and we be- 
lieve progress is being made in that 
direction.” 

Convertibles & Commissions. One pos- 
sible way out of this pinch is closed 
to many utilitymen. This is the con- 
vertible debenture, the financial 
escape hatch of such telephone utili- 
ties as AT&T and General Telephone. 
The convertible debenture’s advantage 
is that in its early life, when the new 
plant for which it is used is produc- 
ing little or no earnings, it carries the 
low interest rate of a bond; later, 
when earnings rise, it becomes a 
stock, thus cutting the debt ratio. The 
SEC, however, will not approve of such 
companies as AG&E, which it regu- 
lates under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act, using convertible de- 
bentures. Briefly put, the SEC appar- 
ently feels the buyer of a convertible 
debenture is getting a security which 
is neither fish nor fowl, bond nor 
common stock. 

Other utilities, however, have found 


——KILOWATT CLIMB 


Over the next few years, the 
utilities expect to continue the 
‘egg wna rate of growth that 


as characterized their past. 
Total Annual Rate 
Capacity Of Increase 
(kilowatts) % 
34.4 million 
39.9 
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the convertible debenture to be a 
handy tool indeed. “We’ve used this 
kind of financing,” observes T. E. 
Hurns, secretary of Detroit Edison, 
“for 40 years. We figure it takes five 
years to build a power plant, and it’s 
that long before it’s earning anything. 
Using debentures we get cheap money 
during the construction period.” Adds 
Hurns significantly: “We paid 3%%% 
on our last debentures, and the divi- 
dend yield on our common stock is 
about 5%.” 

With a limited amount of butter to 
spread, this is no minor difference. 
Take the case of Houston Light & 
Power’s Walter Parish. Last 
Parish sold a $40 million issue of 
434% bonds just after the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York cut the 
rediscount rate. If Parish had moved 
just two weeks earlier, he probably 
would have paid a quarter of 1% more 
to sell his bonds. The importance of 
the .25% differential: an annual sav- 
ing to Houston of $100,000 over the 
30-year life of the bonds. 

Spend & Save. The utilitymen have 
also been able to save precious cash 
through accelerated amortization and 
rapid depreciation. Under accelerated 
amortization, they can write off part 
of the cost of new facilities over a five- 
year period, putting the cash thus 
saved into surplus. In this way, as in 
normal business procedure, they have 
the use of the money for five years be- 
fore they have to pay taxes. But in 
the case of some utilitymen, the sur- 
plus adds to their equity ratio, and 
thus enables them to boost debt with- 
out increasing common stock.* 

As a result of accelerated amortiza- 
tion, some utilitymen have been able 
to declare tax-free dividends to stock- 
holders. This situation arises when 
the amount of dividends declared by 
the company is higher than the com- 
mon stock profits declared for in- 
come tax purposes. So a portion of the 
dividends become a return of capital, 
and are tax free. 

For many utility stockholders, this 
has been no minor boon. The Gov- 
ernment recently estimated that, of the 
$52.3 million in partially tax-free 
dividends distributed by utilitymen in 
1955, the tax-free portion totaled no 
less than $19.3 million. Two of the 
companies paying out such dividends: 
Detroit Edison, 42% of whose divi- 
dends were tax free last year, and 
Washington Water Power Company, 
roughly 75% of whose dividend es- 
caped taxes. 

The utilitymen also have boosted 
earnings by capitalizing interest dur- 


year 


*The utilities avoid any undue fluctuation 
in earnings by “‘normalizing”’’: that is, charg- 
ing expense with an amount equal to the 
amount of taxes deferred through accel- 
erated amortization and crediting restricted 
surplus with a corresponding amount 
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ing the construction of new plants— 
credits which eventually appear in 
the earnings statement (their ration- 
ale: that the income account should 
not be penalized for funds tied up 
in new construction). In this way Co- 
lumbus and Southern Ohio Electric’s 
Chairman H. M. Miller, with a huge 
construction program underway, add- 
ed 49c to his per share earnings last 
year, bringing them to $2.57. Simi- 
larly, Detroit Edison’s Cisler boosted 
earnings by roughly 10%. 

Boom in Kilowatts. One way or an- 
other, then, the powermen are finding 
the huge amounts of capital they 
need. All told, they plan to add no 
less than 16.5 million kilowatts of 
power to their lines this year, exactly 
double the 8.5 million kilowatts they 
hooked up in 1957. Next year—bar- 
ring a down-turn into a full-fledged 
depression—they confidently expect to 
bring still another 13.7 million kilo- 
watts of power into operation. 

Power to Spare? Are the power pro- 
ducers perhaps building themselves 
into the very overcapacity now plagu- 
ing paper, aluminum and other in- 
dustries? Most Wall Street analysts 
think not. For one thing, they note, 
overcapacity in the utilities is not so 
much a potential hazard as an absolute 
necessity for periods of peak demand. 
Generally, even the biggest power 
system must have a reserve generat- 
ing capacity of 15% -20°7, with the 
smaller systems needing 10° to 12%. 

Thus, the argument goes, many 
utilitymen are, in point of fact, only 
adding needed capacity. At Common- 
wealth Edison, for example, Willis 
Gale operated through 1957 with a 
reserve margin of only 5.7%. Big 
PG&E had a reserve of only 13.5%, 
General Public Utilities 10.4“, 
Union Electric a low volt 3.7%. 

On the other hand, more than one 
utilityman is building for future de- 
mand. Detroit’s Walker Cisler, for 
one, has blue-printed a 21% rise in 
total generating capacity by next year, 
even though last year he had a re- 
serve capacity of 21.8%. Middle 
South’s President Edgar Dixon, with 
a 25% reserve, is adding 18% more 
power. Similarly, McGregor Smith 
of Florida Power & Light is continuing 
his own building boom. Despite an 
18.4% reserve capacity, Smith is plan- 
ning to boost it by no less than 41% 
over the next two years. 

High Voltage Futures? Smith, Cisler 
and their confreres obviously are dis- 
counting future demand in their plans. 
Not, however, without reason. In the 
past few years, the electric utilities 
have increased their number of cus- 
tomers by 234% a year, while the 
average use of electricity by residen- 
tial customers has been climbing 8% 
a year. In effect, then, the utilitymen 


and 
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can look forward to a doubling of 
consumption every nine years. 

But can they count on it? Virtually 
all Wall Street analysts feel they can. 
Utilitymen, themselves, have no doubt 
of it. Their problem is not to grow, 
but how. As AG&E’s Phil Sporn puts 
it: “Lenin once said it is necessary to 
be a midwife to history. Our history is 
as bright and hopeful as we can help 
bring it into being.” 


MOVIES 


CASH AWARD 


Columbia and Warner Bros. 
all but split the Academy 
Awards between them. But 
they are also split on their 
Oscar-winning outlook. 


Outsiwe of Oscar Levant and Oscar 
Hammerstein II, the only other Oscar 
really worth knowing in Hollywood 
is the little golden statuette that the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts & 
Sciences dispenses March for 
cinematic Reason: to 
an award-winning picture, an Oscar 
can mean an additional $1l-million 
gross at the box office. 

Two for the Money. Thus, with av- 
erage weekly movie attendance down 
to 43 million (from 1952's 51 million), 
Hollywood’s moguls had more than a 
passing interest in 1958's Oscars. Last 
month, with the nation looking in via 
coast-to-coast TV (sponsored for the 
first time by the industry itself at a 
cost of $800,000), all filmdom crowded 
into the Pantages Theater to see which 
stars and studios would snag Oscars. 

When the heat of the TV lights 
had cooled, Columbia Pictures* and 


each 
achievement. 


*Columbia Pictures Corp. Traded NYSE 
Approximate current price: 15. Price range 
(1958) : high, 1614; low, 1212. Dividend (1957) 
$1.20 plus 5% stock. Indicated 1958 payout 
stock. Earnings per share (1957): $1.76. Total 
assets: $74 million. Ticker symbol: CPS 





Warner Bros.7 had ail but split the 
major between them.** Fo 
Columbia, which lost $820,000 in the 
six months ended December (vs. a 
$1.3-million profit in fiscal 1957’s first 
half) and Warner, 
$468,000 in the first quarter 
November) of fiscal 1958 (vs. a $1.6- 
million profit a year earlier), Osca 
should have meant a shot in the arm 
But if Columbia was jubilant, Warne: 
was showing unusual 

Columbia Treasurer Leo 
ported that Bridge, which 
million to bring in, would go on to a 
gross “well beyond that of From Here 
To Eternity ($12.5 million, 1953), 
probably some $17-$18 million, mak- 
ing it 
money-make1 Warne! 
Thomas Martin, on the 
allowed only 


Oscars 


which dropped 


(ended 


restraint 
Jaffe re- 


cost $3 


Columbia’s biggest all-time 
Treasure! 
hand 


that Sayonara has had 


othe: 


substantial box office its 
full potential has not yet been felt.’ 

$1 Million for the Show. How much 
may Oscar contribute to those gross- 
es? Warner’s Martin 
(“It depends on the 
Columbia’s Jaffe could. When Col- 
umbia won an Oscar for On The 
Waterfront in 1954, said he, it added 
about $1 million to its gross ($4.2 mil- 
lion) Yet while Columbia’s Jaffe 
looked forward to a “much better” 
earnings picture in his third quarter, 
Oscar had 


“a very 


could npt say 
picture’), but 


apparently arrived too 
late to help Warner in its 
quarter. Asked how earnings for that 
period look, Treasurer Martin prompt- 
ly replied ; 


SCC ond 


“Oh, worse—much worst 


*Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. Traded NYSE 
Approximate current price: 19', 
(1958) : high, 1912; low, 167,. Dividend (1957 
$1.20. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.20. Earnings 
per share (1957): $1.90. Total $78.2 
million. Ticker symbol: WB 


rice range 
assets 


**Columbia for Best Picture Bridge On 
The River Kwai), Best Actor (Brid Alex 
Guinness) and Best Director (Bridge's David 
Lean) as well as for Bbr.dge’s screen adapta- 
tion, cinematography, mus.cal score and film 
editing; Warner for Best Supporting Actor 
(Sayonara’s Red Buttons) jest Supporting 
Actress (Sayonara’s Miyoshi Umeki) as well 
as for Sayonara’s art directior et decora 
tion and sound and Best Cartoor Birds 
Anonymous) 
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SCENE FROM WARNER BROS.’ “SAYONARA”: 


for winners, a $l-million bonus 
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RAILROADS 


UNACCUSTOMED 
GLORY 


What positive assets could 
not do for the growth-slow 
Milwaukee Road, negative 





virtues now seem to be ac- 
complishing. 


AS CHAIRMAN of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad,* Leo 
T. Crowley is not accustomed to 
thinking of his road as ranking high 
in Wall Street’s popularity contest. 
Figures tell the story. While the Mil- 
waukee is fourth among USS. rail- 
roads in mileage, and thirteenth in 
revenues, it ranks only twenty-sixth 
in net profit. In fact, its 10,621-mile 
line generates only roughly about as 
much revenue as the 8,777-mile Bur- 
lington Road, and only about as much 
profit as the 1,831-mile Texas & Pa- 
cific. By any yardstick, it ranks as 
one of the U.S.’ highest-cost, lowest- 
profit roads. 

Negative Virtues. Yet last month 
the Milwaukee was finding itself an 
unlikely favorite in Wall Street. For 
whatever its shortcomings, the Mil- 
waukee Road has one notable claim 
to fame these days: staying power in 
time of recession. Thus in 1954, when 
industry-wide carloadings slumped 
11%, the Milwaukee’s dropped only 
8%. 

This year, with industry’s load- 
ings down 18.4%, the Milwaukee’s 
have shrunk only a modest 8.87. Not 
only has the Milwaukee’s | traffic 
proved less vulnerable to recession 
this year, but its forest products ship- 
ments have actually scored a slight 
gain. 

Normally, however, Wall Street has 
had its eye fixed on a less attractive 
Milwaukee Road characteristic: its 
below par profitability. “Our diffi- 
culty,” explains Crowley, “is that we 
are a light density road. West of Min- 
neapolis, for instance, we carry little 
more than livestock, grain and some 
copper.” 

Such traffic patterns produce little 
glory. For, other things being equal, 
the fixed cost of running a railroad 
does not vary appreciably whether 
volume is high or low. Thus, as in the 
Milwaukee's case, no amount of oper- 
ating efficiency can offset the high cost 
of maintaining a multitude of little- 
trafficked branch lines. Actually, the 
Milwaukee's freight-hauling efficiency 


*Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
R.R. Traded NYSE Suprerinate current 
price: 16. Price range (1958): high, 1614; low, 
114g. Dividend (1957): $1.50. Indicated 1958 
ayout: $1.50. Earnings per share (1957): 
Sy 1. Total assets: $674 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: ST 
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THE MILWAUKEE’S CROWLEY: 


in recession, recompense 


is unequaled in the Northwest, but its 
82°, over-all operating ratio ranks a 
good 3.5 points above the industry’s 
78.5%. Result: the kind of earnings 
Wall Street simply could not care less 
about. 

Laggard Growth. Compounding Wall 
Street’s apathy is another liability: 
less than average revenue growth. 
“This is due,” explains Crowley, “pri- 
marily to the decline in our coal traf- 
fic. We used to get a lot at Chicago 
and on our own lines. But now that 
has gone.” 

It has indeed. Where, over the last 
seven years, U.S. railroad revenues 
have risen 10.5%, the Milwaukee's 
have actually declined 0.5°7. Instead 
of such mine products as coal and ore 
on which the railroads’ revenues have 
generally battened, the Milwaukee's 
main traffic now is comprised of such 


% Change 11 Weeks 1957-58 


COMMODITY 
CUSHION 


So far, the giant Milwaukee Road 
has come through the 1958 slump 
in railroad carloadings relatively 
unscathed: its ‘loadings dropped 
only 8.8% vs. the industry's 18.4%. 
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commodities as livestock, forest prod- 
ucts and grain. In all, 40° of its ton- 
nage comes from this source, against 
only 25% for the railroad industry as 
a whole. 

Yet having less mine products traf- 
fic to lose, the Milwaukee is less 
ruffled by recession than many an- 
other railroad. Still Crowley makes 
no special claim for the Milwaukee's 
stability. Says he: “We just haven't 
been as hard hit.” 

Up To Expectations. On the plus 
side, Crowley can point to some re- 
cent advantages. “Our agreement 
with the Union Pacific,’ he notes, 
“opened up California to us, our grain 
traffic has been strong, and we are 
being helped by the new fast freight 
schedules to the West Coast. I would 
guess, in fact, that we are about the 
only road that is making them on 
time.” 

Just the same, these elements of 
promise have not yet shown up in the 
Milwaukee’s income account. In 
1958’s first two months, the road 
racked up a sorry $1.2-million deficit, 
twice as much as a year ago. Crow- 
ley, however, is far from being 
alarmed. Revenues were off only 
3%. 

“Moreover,” he says, “we always 
lose money during the winter months, 
and a year ago we had an unusually 
good first quarter. So the comparisons 
look a lot worse than they are.” 

Actually, Crowley is hoping for a 
relatively good year, expects traffic 
to improve in the last half. Says he: 
“We are budgeting for earnings every 
bit as good as last year’s.” 

In the Limelight. Few _ railroads 
could say the same, and the Milwau- 
kee last month suddenly found itself 
in the limelight. When the Milwau- 
kee’s board last month met to declare 
the road’s regular $1.50 annual divi- 
dend, Wall Street had reason to sit 
up and take notice. Most other roads 
had been cutting, or were rumored to 
be about to cut, their dividends. That 
made the Milwaukee’s news a very 
welcome exception, particularly since 
the Milwaukee board declared its 
quarterly dividends for the year all 
at the same time. 

Prompted by this pleasant surprise, 
rail analysts soon were noticing 
something else: that the Milwaukee’s 
common was yielding an apparently 
secure 11% on current market prices. 
But not for long. 

Propelled unexpectedly into the 
limelight, the long-despised Milwau- 
kee’s common flashed into promi- 
nence on the Big Board. In just two 
days, it ranked among the Exchange’s 
most actively traded issues, scored a 
17% gain, and went on to set a new 
1958 high only 20% below its 1957 
peak price. 
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AIRLINES 


THE INTRUDERS 


How much competition can 

a money-making travel mar- 

ket take? The CAB, in its 

Florida decision, may soon 
find out. 


FROM THE inner sanctum of the East- 
ern Air Lines* Building in Manhat- 
tan’s Rockefeller Center last month, 
newsmen thought they heard muffled, 
puzzling sounds. It was, company 
men suggested, Eastern’s chairman, 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, 67, ex- 
ercising his legendary talent for cor- 
uscating invective—in private. 

Trouble in Paradise. Less hard to 
hear, but immensely more restrained, 
was Eastern’s President Thomas F. 
Armstrong. “This is,” he proclaimed 
in steady tones, “a graphic example 
of the policies which have led to the 
present dire financial straits of the 
entire airline industry.” 

However it was said, both Ricken- 
backer and Armstrong were full of 
bile over the same thing: the Pan- 
dora’s box of misery opened up by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in its 
Florida rate decisions. In its well- 
meaning way, the Board had intro- 
duced trouble into Paradise. 

It all began two-and-one-half years 
ago, at a time when the nation’s big 
domestic airlines were breezing along 
toward the highest profits in their 
history. Seeking to share this pros- 
perity with medium-size carriers and 
thus get them ready for the jet era, 
the CAB issued a flock of lush new 
route awards to them. Its theory: 
because of lively growth in their 
traffic, the big carriers would never 
feel the new competition. 

Times, however, soon changed. Far 
from Paradise, the Florida air travel 
market soon became a jungle of cha- 
otic competition. And far from main- 
taining their prosperity, the big car- 
riers were soon feeling a mighty 
pinch. As costs rose, the airlines’ net 
operating income dropped 15.9%, in 
1956, a devastating 51.4% the follow- 
ing year. 

More of the Same. Undeterred, how- 
ever, by this unexpected outcome, the 
CAB apparently felt that its principle 
was a sound one. Still bent on beefing 
up the weaker airlines at the expense 
of the strong, last month the CAB 
prescribed more of the same medicine. 
In a new round of route awards, the 
board handed out these plums: 


*Eastern Air Lines. Traded NYSE. Ap- 


proximate current price: 32. Price range 
(1958): high, 3842 low, 291%. Dividend (1957): 
$1 plus 2% stock. Indicated 1958 payout: $1 
Earnings per share _ (1957) $3.21. Total 
assets: $219 million. Ticker symbol: EAL 
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CROWDED SKY 


Simplified map of CAB’s Florida route 
awards indicates that rival carriers will 
now vie in much of Eastern Air Lines’ 
lucrative vacation circuit, creating stiff 
new competition. 








mem ROUTE AWARDS 
——— EAL SYSTEM 








e To Northwest Airlines went per- 
mission to operate Florida 
and Chicago. 

e To Capital Airlines went author- 
ization to fly routes between Florida 
and Buffalo, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 

@ To Delta Air Lines went approval 
of an extension of its Florida-Cincin- 
nati service northward to Detroit. 

Rickenbacker’s ire was easily un- 
derstandable. For the most part, the 
CAB’s largesse was coming out of 
Eastern’s pocket. Because of _ its 
Florida connections, Eastern has con- 
sistently sported the widest profit 
margins among the airlines. More- 
over, except for Capital’s new Flori- 
da-Buffalo link, Eastern flies 
one of the routes on which 
awards were made 


between 


every 
new 


EASTERN’S ARMSTRONG: 


louder but more restrained 


Fallen Angels. Actually Easterns 
brass could make out a very strong 
case for the thesis that the CAB was 
in fact doing a Wrong-Way Corri- 
gan. Instead of adding new competi- 
tors on Florida routes, the CAB might 
well have cut down on the rivalry. 

Buttressing that argument is a tell- 
ing piece of history: the case of small- 
ish Northeast Airlines. In late 1956, 
the Board attempted to get Northeast 
off subsidy by authorizing it to fly 
competitively with Eastern and Na- 
tional on the New York-Miami 
cuit, traditionally the biggest money- 
maker among all U.S. air routes. But 
instead of propping up Northeast’s 
flagging fortunes, the upshot was that 
all three competing carriers did worse 
than the industry as a whole 
year. While Eastern’s net operating 
income declined 62.5°,, National's 
slid 73.8°,. And Northeast, which had 
$428,000 into the red in 1956, 
wound up 1957 with a whopping $4.2- 
million operating loss 

“The way to Hell,” commented one 
airline exec wryly, “is still 
with good intentions.” 


cir- 


last 


gone 


paved 


AIRCRAFT 


THE HYBRID BIRDS 


Wall Street is reading big 
portents into the United Air- 
craft/Norden-Ketay merger. 


AS RECENTLY as a half dozen years ago 
the aircraft relatively 
simple. It was largely a matter of com- 
ing up with designs that caught the 
Pentagon's going afte: 
large-scale orders your plane 


business was 


then 
Once 
reached the assembly 


fancy, 


line, the profit 
curve began soaring 

But then the 
from shee1 power to speed and range 
At least as 
frames and engines have become the 
involved gear for guiding 
and operating the vehicles of the new 
air age 
tronic guidance systems, fire controls 


emphasis changed 


important as the ail 


electronic 


In today’s air power elec- 
and other components represent a full 
13% 


missile’s 


of plane’s cost, a full 54°, of a 


New Competitors. Suddenly the ma 
jor aircraft companies 
find that they had 
Such electronic companies as Sperry 
Rand, Raytheon and Bendix Aviation 
were head over heels in missile-build- 
ing. Even in aircraft making the vet- 
eran aircraft 


woke up to 


new competition 


companies found them 
selves working more and more closely 
with the who the 


electronic innards 


companies made 


John 


what 


As long ago as 1955, shrewd 


Jay Hopkins had_ recognized 
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UNITED AIRCRAFT’S HORNER: 
no bargain—but a long-range plum? 


was happening. That year the late 
founder of General Dynamics Corp. 
merged Rochester, N.Y.’s Stromberg- 
Carlson Co., largely a manufacturer 
of commercial electrical and elec- 
tronic equipment, into his defense 
contracting empire. Working closely 
with General Dynamics’ other divi- 
sions, Stromberg-Carlson was soon 
pocketing large defense orders on its 
own, helping bring others into the 
corporate fold. 

Slow to Catch On. But the rest of 
the aircraft industry did not seem to 
be listening to Hopkins’ lesson. At 
least not at first. But by late last year 
Wall Street was buzzing with rumors 
of impending merger talks between 
electronic companies and aircraft 
manufacturers. Among the names 
bruited about were Lockheed, Martin, 
Raytheon. 

Only last month, however, did an- 
other top aircraft firm actually fol- 
low in Hopkins’ footsteps. East Hart- 
ford, Conn.’s giant United Aircraft 
Corp.,* $1.2-billion-a-year (sales) 
top-ranking U.S. enginemaker, an- 
nounced it was taking over the $27- 
million-a-year electronics specialist 
Norden-Ketay Corp.,+ based in Stam- 
ford. The price: five shares of United 
for every 100 in Norden-Ketay. 

Strange Bargain. On the surface, 
at least, the third-ranking US. air- 
craft firm was not getting much of a 
bargain with the $3.7 million in stock 
i* was paying for Norden-Ketay. The 
electronics firm, developer of World 
War II’s famed Norden bombsight, 
had, it is true, trebled its sales since 
1954. But it had also lost money in 


*United Aircraft Corp. Traded NYSE. Ap- 
proximate current price: 58. Price range 
(1958) : high, 5934; low, 5215. Dividend (1957): 
$2.50 plus 20% in stock. Indicated 1958 pay- 
out: $2.50. Earnings per share (1957): $7.96 
FS a assets: $451.5 million. Ticker symbol: 

R. 


*+Norden-Ketay Corp. Traded American 
Stock Exchange. Approximate current 
pene: 3. Price range (1958): high, 67,; low, 
1%. Dividend (1957): none. Indicated 1958 
payout: none. Earnings per share (1956): 
d39c. Total assets: $18.4 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: KET 
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three of the past four years, $1.1 mil- 
lion through November of 1957 alone. 
Chairman Harold M. Horner, how- 
ever, was after more than Norden- 
Ketay’s immediate earning power. 
Norden-Ketay currently has a big 
stake in missile guidance systems, 
radar and fire control devices, offers 
a development and production nucleus 
ready-made for expansion. 

But whatever Horner’s reasoning, 
the effect on Wall Street was unmis- 
takeable. Financial pundits immedi- 
ately began a fervent game of guess- 
ing which aircraft company would 
swallow which electronics outfit 
next. Said one broker last month: 
“It took General Dynamics’ com- 
petitors almost three years to catch 
on to the importance of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson merger. I'll bet my 
bottom dollar that it won’t take the 
rest of them very long to catch on 
about the United-Norden deal. The 
aircraft company of the future is going 
to be a hybrid—half wings and half 
wires.” 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


TRY WITH 
TRANSISTORS 


Philco’s new Transac com- 
puter looks like a promising 
one—but will it sell? 





On Watt Street last month, Philadel- 
phia’s $195.2-million Philco Corp.* 
was getting top grades for its manu- 
facturing ingenuity but considerably 
lower ones for its sense of timing. In 
Manhattan Philco President James M. 
Skinner unveiled the world’s first fully 
transistorized, large-scale computer, 
the Transac S-2000. At first blush it 
might have appeared strange for a 
TV, refrigerator and washer manu- 
facturer to get into computers, but 
Philco was simply bringing together 
several of its long-standing skills. 
For many years, Philco has been a 
large contractor of military electron- 
ics equipment. In the commercial line, 
its ultra-modern transistor plant at 
Spring City, Pa. is one of the most 
modern in the industry. 

Skinner’s audience had to admit that 
Philco’s computer was a remarkable 
one. Skinner claims its capacity is 
comparable to IBM’s giant 709 or 
Sperry Rand’s larger Univacs. Yet the 
Transac S-2000 is pint-sized, as com- 
puters go, can be plugged into an 
ordinary wall socket and operates 


*Philco Corp. Traded NYSE. Approximate 
current price: 16. Price range (1958): high, 
1718; low, 123g. Dividend (1957): 4% in stock. 
Indicated 1958 payout . Earnings per 
share (1957): $1. Total assets: $195.2 million. 
Ticker symbol: PHL. 


without costly air-conditioning. And 
where the IBM 709 sells for $3 million, 
rents for $56,000 a month, Pt.ilco plans 
to sell its Transac for $1.3 million, 
rent it for just $14,000 a month. 

Standing Room Only. But in com- 
puters, merely building as good a 
mousetrap as your competitor’s is not 
enough. Already elbowing for the 
limited amount of room in the busi- 
ness are such giants as Burrouzhs 
Corp., RCA, Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Thompson Products and Bendix Avia- 
tion as well as IBM and Sperry Rand. 
The word on Wall Street is that so far 
none of them, with the possible ex- 
ception of IBM, is making any money 
from the giant computers. 

Can Philco, with its ingenious tran- 
sistorized machine, make major in- 
roads on the market? Admittedly the 
going will be rough. Not only is Philco 
a relatively late entry, but its mar- 
keting experience has mainly been 
in consumer goods. 

Why Now? Why then has Philco 
chosen this late date to try breaking 
into so tough a market? The best 
answer probably is that Skinner feels 
he must do so. Appliances, the mar- 
ket Philco knows best, right now has 
considerably more capacity than it 
has customers and is likely to remain 
in that state for at least several more 
years. Even in 1957, which repre- 
sented a big improvement over 1956, 
Philco was able to eke out a net profit 
of just over lc on the sales dollar. 

In 1958, Skinner will again have to 
depend primarily on Philco’s appli- 
ance business for his bread and 
butter. And here the outlook is some- 
what less than exhilarating. “The de- 
cline in late 1957 in consumer goods,” 
Skinner observes, “continued in 1958, 
and competition throughout the year 
will be severe.” Transac at least ad- 
vances Philco in a promising new 
field. But Wall Street last month was 
wondering whether Philco was not 
too late and perhaps too inexperienced 
as well to make much of a dent in this 
tricky market. 


F an 
PHILCO’S SKINNER: 
too late to make a dent? 
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TRANSPORTATION 


A SMALL 
FRACTION 


One per cent may not be 

much of anything, but it’s all 

Greyhound’s Arthur Genet 

thinks he needs for a “great 
bus business.” 





AS PRESIDENT of Niles, IIl.’s Greyhound 
Corp.,* peripatetic Arthur S. Genet’s 
idea of a busman’s holiday is to 
climb aboard his specially outfitted 
office-on-wheels, Scenicruiser GC-13, 
and swing around the country. Last 
month, back from just such a tour, 
Busman Genet (who each year puts 
in a good 35,000 miles aboard the 
GC-13) groaned about the weather. 
In Louisiana (‘“‘a great bus country”), 
a cold and wet February conspired 
to “wipe out” the Mardi Gras cele- 
bration, and Greyhound riders just 
did not like the cold, stayed home. 
The same was true in Greyhound’s 
Eastern division, where 20° of its 
6,000 buses are deployed. Result: in 
1958's first two months, Greyhound’s 
bus fell below 
year-earlier levels. 

Straining at the Leash. Yet Genet 
came back pleased. Fair weather 
travelers, he reported, are beginning 
to heed Greyhound’s advice: “It’s 
such a comfort to take the bus—and 
leave the driving to us.” Last year, 
he revealed, Greyhound’s operating 
revenues rose to $308 million, an all- 
time high and up $64 million over 
1956. Stopping off in Washington to 
testify before the Smathers’ commit- 
tee of the U.S. Senate, which is in- 
vestigating the plight of the railroads, 
Genet, himself a onetime Chesapeake 
& Ohio traffic VP, reeled off some 
bus-stopping statistics. In 1957, said 
he, while the rails toted up 169.3 mil- 
lion passenger trips and scheduled air- 
lines 40.3 million, the nation’s inter- 
city bus lines collected 515.7 million 
passenger fares. Greyhound’s share: 
130.6 million riders 

Greyhound’s profits, however, were 
not nearly so plentiful as its passen- 
gers. On the revenues gain, net in- 
come coasted down to $13.4 million 
($1.22 a share) from 1956's $13.8 mil- 
lion ($1.27 a share). The dip was due, 
explained Genet, to Greyhound’s 
higher wage costs (which blot up a 
good half of the company’s revenues) 
and to heavy start-up expenses in- 
volved in getting Greyhound’s new 


business some 1° 


*Greyhound Corp. Traded NYSE. Approxi- 
mate current price: 15. Price range (1958) 
high, 1534; low, 143g. Dividend (1957): $1 


Indicated 1958 payout: $1. Earnings per share 


(1957): $1.22. Total 
Ticker symbol: G 


assets: $258.6 million 
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Rent-A-Car service into competition 
with Hertz and Avis. Yet Genet is 
sure his Rent-A-Car investment is 
well worthwhile. Reason: its inher- 
ent profitability as compared with bus 
service. Last year such similar sub- 
sidiary services as furniture-moving 
Greyvan Lines, Greyhound Post 
Houses, expense-paid tours and pack- 
age express, which brought in rough- 
ly $45 million, some 15°. of Grey- 
hound’s gross, accounted for a good 
10c a share of net 

For the short term, Genet had one 
worry: last year the big bus compa- 
ny’s net profit margin slid from 
1956’s 5.3°. to 4.4%. But he counts 
that as the price of growth. More 





BOGGED DOWN? 


Like its competitors, the railroads, 
bus-operating Greyhound Corp. is 
not doing too well. Even with a 
steady increase in revenues... 
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and an impressive boost in 
55¢— revenue per bus mile 
traveled... 


Greyhound’s profits have failed to 

grow, and stockholders have thus 

reaped little benefit from the 
5 higher revenues. 
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the longer term, he 
feels, is the fact that in growth Grey- 
hound is still literally straining at its 
leash. Having just spent $12 million 


terminal 


significant fo1 


on new passenget facilities 
and another $20 million on new buses, 
Genet sees the annual dollar volume 
of the bus industry inside 
of ten years to the billion-dollar level 
“We're tooling up,” 
a sure thing.” 

Fleet of Foot. This month Grey- 
hound’s bustling Eastern division will 
take delivery on 65 
air-conditioned, air-suspended Sceni- 
cruisers (complete with toilets), the 
last of 1,000 such buses ordered from 
General Motors. Now, with his fleet 
shipshape, President Genet confident- 
ly expects Greyhound to start travel- 
ing, looks to a better fiscal trip this 


doubling 
he declares, “fo 


spanking new 


year than last. Yet he can never for- 
get that 88°. of all inter-city travel 
is still dore by auto. “If we could just 
get 2° of that switched over to buses,” 
he muses, “we'll have a great bus 
business. In fact, if we can get just 


1%. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


PRINCE OF 
PAPERWORK 


It takes a Canadian, Moore 

Corp., Ltd., to show American 

businessmen how to spend 
money to save money. 





CONFRONTED one day by a stubborn 
accountant, so the story goes, Pioneei 
Automaker Henry Ford snorted dis- 
gustedly: 
you want a paper-chase 

Paper Empires. In Henry Ford’s 
bygone day, the appreciative chuckk 
produced by this tale 
been all at the expense of 
Yet it is he 
the last laugh. Tax 
holding statements, 
counting 


“I want production, and 


would have 
the 


has 


acC- 
had 


with- 


countant who 
forms and 
inventory ac- 


and complex billing pro- 
cedures alike have conspired to make 
businessmen prodigious paperpushers 
So great has the numbers game grown 
in fact, that big businesses today ar¢ 
literally pape 


No one 


empires 
knows this 
Thomas S. Duncanson, president of 
Canada’s Moore Corp Ltd., the 


world’s largest specialist in 


bette than 


business 
forms, whose line ranges from simple 
salesbooks to 


complex continuous 


data machines 
the 


passion fo1 


forms fo1 
Thanks to 
man’s paperwork, Moore 
Corp yeal $127.3 mil 
lion, nearly 86°; of it from U.S. buy 
ers. And as Duncanson appreciativels 


processing 
American business- 


last grossed 


knows, the paperwork boom shows no 
signs of slowing down 

As a result, Moore Corp. has 
virtually able to write its own ticket 
over the 


bee nh 


past decade In those ten 


years, its sales have risen 146 but 
its profits have shot up no I 

282°, to $10.7 million. Bett 
share earnings have been 
total 
to 1957's $4.93 per 
In these days of earnings dilution, this 


tual Ci 


bon copies of company profit 


rising 271°, share 
is championship form 

Never a Recession. 
industry’s paperwork thrives on boom 


and When 


Paradoxi all \ 


feeds on recession busi- 


*Moore Corp 
change 


Toronto Stock Ex- 
current price 68 
high, 69; low, 64. Divi- 
dend (1957): $2. Indicated 1958 payout: $2 
Earnings per share _ (1957) $4.93. Total 
assets: $65 million 


Traded 
Approximate 
Price range (1958) 





MOORE’S DUNCANSON: 
a profitable paradox 


ness is prospering, its mood is expan- 
sionist, and there are more and more 
things to account for. When the trend 
is recessionary, businessmen are all 
for tightening up under rigorous con- 
trols, and this means still more paper- 
work. Thus Moore Corp. has been 
relatively immune from recessions. In 
1954, for example, recessionary ten- 
dencies notwithstanding, the form 
producer’s sales rose a comforting 2%. 

That this is so is no wonder. For as 
Moore Corp.’s Duncanson never tires 
of pointing out, good business forms 
are a tidy bargain. By government 
estimate, it takes 30c of clerical effort 
to fill out every le worth of forms 
business buys. Thus, far from being an 
added expense, new  work-saving 
business forms often pay for them- 
selves several times over. On this 
doctrine, Moore Corp. has emerged as 
the biggest U.S. supplier of forms for 
data processing machines. 

Efficiency Starts At Home. Moreover, 
Duncanson has taken his cost-cutting 
gospel to heart himself, with impres- 
sive results. By systematizing Moore 
Corp.’s own production, modernizing 
old plants and building specialized 
new ones, in just ten years he has 
boosted Moore Corp’s pretax profit 
margin from 10% to 17.7% last year 
alone. 

Better yet, Duncanson feels that he 
now has the means to produce ef- 
ficiently the specialized forms and 
services required to provide industry 
with the economizing tools it needs 
these days. And just in time. With 
his backlog “well below” a year ago, 
Moore Corp. is nevertheless off to a 
good start in 1958, and Duncanson 
expects first-quarter results to “just 
about equal” last year’s. As for the 
rest of the year, he says, “that’s still 
in the lap of the gods.” 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


BROKEN EMPIRE 


Penn-Texas was only a shad- 

ow of its former self last 

month, but the shadow was at 
least solvent. 





For the past year investors have 
watched with fascination and dismay 
the quick collapse of Leopold Silber- 
stein’s Penn-Texas* empire. Last 
month they had their first glimpse of 
just how complete the collapse had 
been. 

On the theory, apparently, that 
statistics speak louder than words, 
Penn-Texas released—without com- 
ment—a barren copy of the 1957 re- 
port of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
Penn-Texas’ accountants. The bare 
facts were far from exhilarating. In a 
year, Penn-Texas’ sales had plunged 
from $126.1 million to $78.1 million, 
while profits plummeted from 1956’s 
$7.1 million (including a non-recur- 
ring $4.8 million) to a desolate $9.4 
million loss (including a non-recur- 
ring $8.1 million). 

Tragic Hero? Penn-Texas’ ascend- 
ency had been one of those phenomena 
of the last postwar boom—a $7-mil- 
lion coal company which in the course 
of only five years absorbed (for cash, 
stock, or both) no less than 14 compa- 
nies, spawned a handful of subsidi- 
aries on its own, and expanded from 
$6.7-million sales in 1951 to a hun- 
dred-million-dollars-plus in 1956. At 
its peak Penn-Texas had stakes in 
such various industries as shipping, 
machine tools, insulated wire cable, 
oil and gas wells, electronics, power 
shovels, and a handful of others. But, 
like the hero of classical tragedy 
whose reach exceeded his grasp, 
Chairman-President Silberstein, now 
little more than a puppet president of 
a rebellious board, came a cropper 
when he reached for Fairbanks-Morse, 
intended to be his richest and most 
ambitious prize. 

To finance his F-M stock acquisi- 
tions, Silberstein borrowed money, 
used his stock as collateral, and got 
caught short when the market col- 
lapsed in the latter half of 1957. In a 
scramble for cash, Silberstein sold 
his materials-handling, wire cable, 
oil and gas, aircraft, and electronics 
divisions (see table) for what he could 
get. What he could get, it appeared 
last month, was a good $10 million 
less than he had put into them. 

New Look. In a matter of months, 


*Penn-Texas Corp. Traded NYSE. Approxi- 
mate current price: 4. Price range (1958): 
high, 436; low, 34%. Dividend (1957): 412% 
stock. Indicated 1958 payout: none. Earn- 
ae per share (1957): d$2.04. Total assets: 
$97.0 million. Ticker symbol: PTX. 


such sales chopped away 21% of 
Penn-Texas’ book value, 40% of its 
sales, and an incalculable percentage 
of its profit potential. In one major re- 
spect, at least, Penn-Texas had made 
the best of Silberstein’s bargain. In 
getting rid of its Liberty and Crescent 
subsidiaries, Penn-Texas had elimi- 
nated the source of $2.1 million in 
1957 losses. But it also lost Industrial 
Brownhoist, Hallicrafters, and Tex- 
Penn Oil & Gas, which had been 
profitable. 

By the time Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co. had worked their way through 
the tangle of Penn-Texas’ recurring 
and non-recurring profits and losses, 
the corporation had racked up a net 
loss of $9.4 million, a far cry from 
1956’s $7.1 million profit. 

What remained of the once-great 
Silberstein empire? A good deal, ac- 
tually—machine tools, firearms and 
plastics, construction equipment, ware- 
housing coal, some oil, and an engi- 
neering division. Machine tools, how- 
ever, dominated the heap, and, with 
the industry in a slump, this hardly 
boded well for Penn-Texas’ stock- 
holders in 1958. 

Still, the prospects of the stripped- 
down and solvent Penn-Texas looked 
far from hopeless, and Silberstein and 
his associates, appointed and self- 
appointed, were clearly willing to 
make a try. 


-—COLLAPSE OF AN EMPIRE— 


Between 1952 and 1956, Penn-Texas Corp. 
embarked on one of U.S. industry’s most 
frenetic shopping sprees, brought some 14 
different companies under its corporate 
wing, and boosted its assets from $7 million 


to $125.5 million. After the Fairbanks- 
Morse trap closed in mid-1957, however, 
Penn-Texas in its scramble for cash was 
forced to sell off half of its new acquisitions 
at a loss of more than $10 million. Penn- 
Texas assets receded to $97 million. 


Loss 


BOUGHT (in millions) 


1952 
Saxon Steamship 
1953 
industrial Brownhoist 
Crescent Co. 
Properties, inc. 
Tex-Penn Oil & Gast 
1954 
Bayway Terminal 
Quick-Way Truck Shovel 
1955 
Niles-Bement-Pond 
Colt’s Manufacturing 
Liberty Products 
Sterling Die 
1956 
Hallicrafters 
Jaquith Carbide Die 
Schatzki Engineering 
Lowell Insulated Wire 


SOLD 


1956 


1957 
1958 
1958 
1957 


1957 


1958 


*Iincludes Properties and Lowell Insulated Wire, 
Crescent subsidiaries. 


tSubsidiary organized 1953. 
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Wonder 
of the World 


The ida Cason Callaway Gardens in western Georgia is 
a non-profit 2,500-acre paradise of tall trees, cool lakes, 
wildflowers and sunshine. 25,000 people, motoring an 
average distance of one hundred miles, find beauty here 
on a sunny weekend. They boat and they swim. They 
bask on clean white sand—19,000 tons of it, hauled in to 
carpet a crescent of lake shore. They play golf, they pic- 
nic and they stroll along miles of flower-studded paths. 

One project now under construction is the open-air 
dining pavilion, shown in the drawing. The pavilion 
will be beautiful and amazing, because the giant, con- 
crete-covered umbrellas seem to be engineering impossi- 
bilities. They are designed not only to be uniquely 
beautiful, but to serve pleasure seekers for generations to 
come. And to be sure that they do, they will be built of 
USS steel and Universal Atlas cement for exceptional 
strength and durability. 
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Lockheed Management answers your questions about: 


Lockheed’s Activities 
in Research and Development 





1. How extensive is Lockheed’s research and 
development program? 


Lockheed is presently engaged in research and 
development activities that probably are the 
broadest in the aircraft industry. During 1958 
Lockheed will be pushing ahead on nearly 100 
challenging research and development proj- 
ects—ranging from highly ingenious manned 
aircraft designs to studies of ion and other 
forms of atomic propulsion of air and space 
vehicles and remote guidance of unmanned 
space ships. 


Lockheed’s intensive missile research is 
reflected in rapidly increased sales. Missile 
sales represented 8% of Lockheed’s all-time 
record business of more than $868 million in 
1957. This proportion is expected to climb to 
20% or better in 1958 as work is accelerated 
on various Missile Systems Division pro- 
grams, including the U.S. Navy’s long range 
fleet ballistic missile, POLARIS, for which 
Lockheed is the prime contractor. 


In the field of atomic power, Lockheed’s 
Georgia Division and the U.S. Air Force are 
constructing the nation’s largest laboratory 
for nuclear aircraft research and testing of 
radiation effects on aircraft systems. This 
Lockheed-operated Air Force research center 
is being constructed on a 10,000-acre site near 
Dawsonville, Georgia, and will go into service 
early in 1959. 


Lockheed also has devised plans to enter 
another nuclear field—the design and manu- 
facture of atomic reactors as a source of com- 
mercial and industrial power and heat. 


2. Which of Lockheed’s R&D projects has the 
biggest potential for near-future production 
contracts? 


The POLARIS Fleet Ballistic Missile: Recent 
history-making technological events have 
given added impetus to the development of 
this top-priority U.S. Navy missile. The 1500- 
mile range of the POLARIS, combined with the 
Navy’s world-wide mobility, could subject 
virtually any military target on earth (includ- 
ing submarine pens and bases) to swift and 
devastating retaliatory action from the sea— 
independent of fixed launching sites. 


Lockheed is missile system manager on the 
POLARIS program, and has already received 
$130 million in contracts—for pre-production 
development work on the POLARIS. There is 
every assurance that Lockheed will receive 
production contracts for the POLARIS in large 
quantities—as this solid propellant space-age 
missile fills a vital need in our nation’s total 
defense program. (See POLARIS organization 
chart, opposite page.) 


3. What is Lockheed’s position in the field of 
electronics research and development? 


Lockheed’s pioneering leadership in airborne 
electronics—and the fact that Lockheed has 
designed and built more Anti-Submarine 
Warfare and Airborne Early Warning radar 
planes than any other company—will continue 
to be an important source of new contracts 
for Lockheed. 
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All of our operating divisions have made sig- 
nificant progress in both airborne and ground 
electronic devices and services. Last year we 
formed a special diversification task force to 
study the desirability of mergers or acquisi- 
tion of companies that could add to our 
already long experience and established 
“know-how” in electronics. 


Our goal is not merely the development of 
greater technical competence in these areas. 
We plan to build a full, well-rounded elec- 
tronics capability to match our overall design, 
manufacturing and servicing abilities and 
thereby improve our potential in managing 
complete weapon systems—like Lockheed’s 
POLARIS, and the giant earth satellite we are 
developing for the Air Force. 


4. What areas of advanced research is Lockheed 
presently engaged in? 

The following list is necessarily incomplete, 
due to the omission of those research projects 
which by their mere listing would reveal their 
significance and thereby violate security: 


1. Effects of gravity on electrical flow (outer 
space communication) 


2. Superconductivity of materials at low tem- 
peratures (relative to manned space flight) 


This is the task force developing the POLARIS 





LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


J 


3. Hydromagnetic shock waves —100,000 mph, 
100,000 degrees centigrade—to study flow of 
ionized gases at extreme Mach numbers (rela- 
tive to ion engines for space travel) 

4. Study of opacity of air (and effects on very 
high speed flights in atmosphere) 

5. Cosmic ray investigation (space flight) 

6. lon propulsion (of space vehicles) 

7. Physiological endurance limits in oute? 
space travel (man’s capacity to cope with new 
environmental sensations and hardships) 

8. Infrared radiation studies (leading to in- 
struments for collision avoidance of manned 
aircraft) 

9. Advanced astronautics (navigation in 
space) 

10. Solar energy studies (leading to electrical 
power for radio transmission of data from 
orbiting satellites) 


Lockheed, always in the forefront of techno- 
logical developments, is expanding its research 
activities to include new frontiers. In 
Lockheed’s vast laboratories, a dedicated staff 
of scientists is working to improve the world 
we live on, and to achieve new miracles in 
man’s swift conquest of outer space. 


— new Fleet Ballistic Missile for the U.S. Navy: 


SPECIAL PROJECTS OFFICE 
Bureau of Ordnonce, U.S. Novy 
Weapon System Manager 








—_-—_-——_—_ 
Missile Syste Manager | 





AEROJET-GENERAL GENERAL ELECTRIC MASS. INST. of TECH. 


Propulsion 


Also working under the direction of the Special 
Projects Office, U. S. Navy, on vorious phases of 
the POLARIS weapon system ore: U.S. NAVY BUREAU 
OF SHIPS, SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO, WESTINGHOUSE, 


Guidance Guidance System Developmen: 


and over 200 sub-contractors—a team composed 
of America’s topmost scientific talent with vast 
technological resources, working together on the 
Novy’s top-priority missile project 


LOCKHEED means leadership 
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ELECTRICAL KOUIPMENT 


ae in 1949 and a Sl-emillion loss in 1951 
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Two Years In Brief : 


1957 1956 
Net Sales $29,473,214 $24,472,068 
Profit before taxes 4,004,679 2,329,267 
Net Earnings 2,024,679 1,204,267 
Net Earnings per share / 1.66 1.05 
Dividends declared per share ___. 55 AT\, 
Working Capital..........-..-_.. <a-<: Spaeer 7,014,029 
Total Assets 16,556,562 14,727,880 
Pre-tax profit margin 13.6% 735% 


Figures include Coppertone for 1957 only. Per-share figures 
are adjusted for the two-for-one split April 30, 1956. 


1957 was a year of record growth and progress. Sales, 
profits, per share earnings and total assets increased for 
the sixth consecutive year. The dividend rate was in- 
creased to 60¢ per year, which constituted the third 
successive dividend increase in as many years. 


Public acceptance of Plough’s diversified list of drug 
products is greater than ever before, and the Company is 
in the soundest financial condition in its history. 

Operations for the early months of 1958 are well ahead 


of the comparable period last year, and the favorable 
trend of sales and profits is expected to continue. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


“GC. 1.”’ BILL 


There’s nothing wrong with 

General Instrument, Wall 

Street suggests, that cannot 
be “rectified.” 





RARELY had so many been so excited 
about something so small. At the 
Institute of Radio Engineers’ annual 
electronics show in Manhattan’s cav- 
ernous Coliseum last month, crowds 
of gawking viewers milled about the 
exhibit of Newark’s General Instru- 
ment Corp.* On display was a mini- 
ature silicon power rectifier (“‘cousin” 
to the transistor in the semi-conduc- 
tor field), whose tiny (.03 cubic inch) 
size belied its capacity. 

Intended to replace not only vacuum 
tubes 590 times its size and 30 times 
its weight, but also the type of seleni- 
um rectifiers currently in use in most 
TV sets that are 55 times bigger and 
15 times heavier, General Instru- 
ment’s “PT series” miniature recti- 
fiers have a “virtually infinite life,” 
never “age” under heat (as other 
types do) and operate at full effi- 
ciency at temperatures up to 212°F. 

What excited the engineers even 
more was that General Instrument 
had perfected a method of making 
and selling them cheaply (i.e., as low 
as 40c each in quantity vs. anywhere 
from $1 to $20 for military-industrial 
types). Chortled General’s Board 
Chairman Martin Benedek: “The 
price breakthrough will help open up 
a $100-million market within two 
years for silicon rectifiers” (total 1957 
rectifier output: $20 million). In TV 
sets alone (in which they can replace 
ordinary devices, produce sharper, 
“snow’’-free pictures), Benedek pre- 
dicted annual production of 7-14 mil- 
lion silicon units and a sales volume 
of $5-$10 million a year. 

Facts & Fancy, Facing up to the 
facts of electronic life, Benedek does 
not for a moment believe that the 
“big babies” among rectifier manu- 
facturers (e.g., GE, Westinghouse, 
Hughes Tool) will be long in making 
their own low-priced rectifiers (“We 
have no monopoly on brains”). Yet 
in his projected $100-million market, 
GI’s Benedek thinks it “not unreason- 
able” that General Instrument will 
latch onto 20°; of that. 

Cracked one whimsical Wall Street- 
er: “Apparently this new manage- 
ment thinks there is nothing wrong 
with GI that can’t be rectified.” That 


*General Instrument Corp 
Approximate current price: 6. Price range 
(1958): high, 673; low, 454. Dividend (fiscal 
1958): 15c. Indicated 1959 payout: 15c. Earn- 
ings per share (fiscal 1958): 70c. Total assets: 
$22 million. Ticker symbol: GRL 


Traded NYSE. 
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GENERAL INSTRUMENT’S BENEDEK: 
on the “big babies,” a big jump 


is saying a lot. For Chairman Bene- 
dek has actually been looking for a 
much-needed corporate rectifier eve: 


since his Automatic Mfg. Corp. was 
merged into wobbly GI in 1955. In a 
kind of reverse switch, GI bought 


Automatic for 555.000 of its own 1.3 


million shares, thus handing a 42°, 
managerial control to Benedek and 
Executive Vice President Moses 


(“Monty”) Shapiro 

Until then, up-again, down-again 
GI, hamstrung by its dependence on 
“entertainment” (99°, of its output 
earmarked for radio-TV equipment), 
had watched its fortunes ebb and flow 
—but mostly ebb. One of its best 
years was in TV-happy 1950, when it 
earned $1.2 million on $25.9 million 
in sales, yet significantly it was sand- 
wiched in between a deficit of $110,000 





TECHNICIAN AND SILICON WAFERS: 
over tiny instruments, a big stir 


in 1949 and a $l-million loss in 1951 
Says Monty Shapiro of GI's record: 


“A wonderful example of a_ fever 
chart.” 
That's Entertainment. In the three 


years since Benedek moved in, GI 
has lessened the fever by sweating 
off its “dependence on the vicissi- 
tudes of radio-TV,” now has 75‘, 
of its business tied to entertainment, 
but 25° in military work (meteoro- 
logical equipment and such 
parts as condensers, coils, diodes and 
rectifiers). Benedek’s goal: a 60-40 
ratio by 1959, 50-50 by 1960, ultimate- 
ly 40°, entertainment, 30°, 
30°, military. 

As GI brass readily allow, “the 
profit margins stink” in radio-TV 
tuners. Yet Benedek has no intention 
of abandoning the business altogethe 
Executive V. P. Shapiro, who believes 
that the TV equipment field is “shak- 
ing down well,” points out that while 
TV set production dipped again last 
1956's 7.3 
6.3 million, GI sold more tuners than 
indication that it 
ground on its top competitor, Stand- 
ard Coil 


However modestly, Benedek is also 


missile 


industrial, 


year, from million sets to 


ever, an IS gaining 


Products 


gaining on some long elusive profits 
For the fiscal year ended February 
28, GI will report record sales of $40 
million (ws. fiscal 1957's $33.3 million), 
earnings of about 70c a share (ws. 37« 
a year ago). The joker, however, is 
that about $6 million 
and an undisclosed amount of earnings 


worth of sales 
(in the form of a tax-loss carry-for- 
ward) could be laid to money-losing 
Radio Receptor Co., which GI 
chased last year, soon expects to have 
back in the black with a 
Government order backlog up to $15 
million (vs 


pur- 
Even So, 


only $2.5 million a yea 
ago), Shapiro, for one, thinks General 


Instrument can. start making “a 


helluva lot of money” come the Sep- 
tember quarte 

The Pig & The Python. Wall Street 
mindful that GI’s performance has 


never been up to its promises, is not 

From its all-time high of 
1947, GI stock has edged re- 
lentlessly through _ the 
years, last year hit an all-time low of 
4. At month’s end, it was still selling 
(at 6) at 


so sure 
1642 in 
downward 


only 542 times earnings, 
even less than GI's $8 book value 
But, says Monty Shapiro: “The Street 


was paying 11 when we losing 


wert 


money in 1951; now were making 
money and we're selling at 6. How 
are you going to figure that one? 

The question may beg the answe1 


but Benedek thinks GI has at last 
come to “the beginning of the end. 
Says Shapiro: “This is the digestive 


period for us. We're like a python 
that just devoured a pig—we're lay- 
ing out in the sun.” 
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DISTILLERS 


THE MOURNING 
AFTER 


Sam Bronfman’s Distillers 

Corp.-Seagrams had a gay 

first half last year. Now its 
profits have a hangover. 


SAMUEL BRONFMAN, whose $500-mil- 
lion Canadian-based Distillers Corp.- 
Seagrams, Ltd.* preaches moderation 
(“We who make whiskey suggest: 
Say ‘No’ when it’s one drink too 
many”), also practices it, especially 
in his pronunciamentos. “I wouldn’t 
say business is good,” says Bronfman, 
“but I wouldn’t say it was bad either.” 
Wall Street, bluntly, wouldn't say it 
was good. 

Uncorking his first-half report 
(ended January 31) last month, Dis- 
tiller Bronfman poured out only $2.03 
a share in profits, almost 7% lower 
than 1957’s first half. Explaining the 
dip, Bronfman pointed out that last 
year’s first-half profits had been “dis- 
proportionately higher,’ thanks to 
stocking up on the part of dealers 
who had been warned of an impending 
price hike and consequently “pur- 
chased stocks beyond normal require- 
ments.” 

That, however, brought small com- 
fort. Even more sobering was the 
fact that Bronfman had made things 
look better by including for the first 
time profits from U.S. and Canadian 
subsidiaries not wholly owned. Still 
harder to swallow for the world’s big- 
gest distiller was that 75% of its 
yearly profits are normally produced 
in the first half, and its profits for 
this year’s first half were the lowest 
since World War II. Explained Dis- 
tiller Corp.’s Bronfman: “It has to be 
remembered that there is a recession.” 


*Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd. Traded 
NYSE. Approximate current price: 27. Price 
range (1958); high, 28; low, 253g. Dividend 
(1957): $1.70. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.70. 
Earnings per share (1957): $2.90. Total assets: 
$498.9 million. Ticker symbol: DCS. 





SEAGRAMS’ BRONFMAN: 
he uncorke i bad news 


MACHINERY 


JINGLE, JINGLE 


Corporate liquidity is admit- 
tedly a good thing—but In- 
gersoll-Rand may well be 
carrying a good thing too far. 





Danie. C. KEEFE, 66, boss of Manhat- 
tan’s machinery making Ingersoll- 
Rand Co.,* is a man who believes 
that money talks louder than words. 
So much so that when Ingersoll-Rand 
issued its annual report last month, 
Chairman Keefe let his money do 
most of the talking. The report made 
none of the usual projections of a 
glorious future, no apologies nor ex- 
planations. In fact the single folded 
page saic nothing at all, contained 
merely a profit & loss anJ balance 
sheet summary prepared by auditors 
Price Waterhouse. 

Corporate Pinchpenny. But Inger- 
soll-Rand’s cash nevertheless was 
plainly audible jingling in the back- 
ground, overshadowing’ everything 
else in the statement. Ingersoll- 


*Ingersoll-Rand Co. Traded NYSE. Ap- 
proximate current price: 76. Price range 
(1958): high, 7812; low, 65. Dividend (1957): 
$4. Indicated 1958 payout: $4. Earnings per 
share (1957): $6.01. Total assets: $197.8 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: IR. 





SOBER 
COMPARISON 


Earnings of Distillers Corp.- 
Seagrams Ltd. for the first half 
of 1958, the company declares, 
look bad only in comparison 
with the first half of 1957—when 
earnings were “disproportion- 
otely higher’ because of ab- 
normolly high customer pur- 
chases. But the alibi is a little 
flat: the record shows that 
Seagram’s first-half earnings 
have been declining since 1953- 
1954. 
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Rand’s total assets, it showed, added 
up to exactly $197.8 million. Of this, 
the company’s plants were carried at 
just under $15 million, inventories and 
receivables at another $71 million. By 
far the largest part of the company’s 
assets, a whopping $108 million, was 
in cash, or in government bonds— 
which for corporate purposes are at 
least as good as cash. 

Was Ingersoll-Rand liquidating its 
business? Not at all. Wall Streeters 
familiar with the ways of the 87- 
year-old manufacturer of compress- 
ors, engines, rock drills and pumps 
knew that Ingersoll-Rand was mere- 
ly up to its old tricks. At the end of 
World War II, Ingersoll-Rand’s cash 
had stood at a respectable $42 million. 
But in the postwar years, when other 
companies were pouring out their 
cash for expansion and acquisitions, 
Ingersoll-Rand went its own way, 
doggedly piling up the cash. In sev- 
eral of the postwar years, it spent 
next to nothing on capital expansion, 
laid out less than $5 million last year. 
Said Treasurer Edward A. Keogh; 
“There’s just no substitute for cash.” 

One Substitute. One often desirable 
substitute for cash, of course, is earn- 
ing assets. For its close way with 
the dollar and reluctance to put its 
cash to work, Ingersoll-Rand has had 
to pay a price of a kind. Its sales 
growth has been rather sluggish, 
rising only slowly from 1951’s $150 
million to last year’s $205 million. 
Profits, however, have suffered not 
at all. With an operating profit mar- 
gin of 33c on the sales dollar, the 
company last year earned $6.01 a 
common share. At that rate, Chair- 
man Keefe was netting a return of 
close to 40% on the money actually 
employed in the machinery business. 

As for Treasurer Keogh’s fat cash 
hoards, however, the return was con- 
siderably less assuring. “The money 
is always there,” says Keogh, “should 
we want to take advantage of any 
opportunity to acquire something.” 
Last year Ingersoll-Rand’s acquisi- 
tions consisted of nothing more ex- 
citing than U.S. government bonds 
and notes of its own customers. After 
paying federal income taxes, it is Wall 
Street’s guess that Keogh was lucky 
if he netted a 2% return on the 
money thus employed. 

Banker-shy. Still, Ingersoll-Rand 
showed no signs last month of chang- 
ing its conservative ways simply be- 
cause some people regarded them as 
stodgy. “We don’t have to run to 
bankers for money,” says Treasurer 
Keogh, “and we’re liberal with divi- 
dends.” All of which was unques- 
tionably true, but it left unanswered 
one basic question: Is Ingersoll-Rand 
running a business or a bank? 
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only stone 
except for... 


Creative imagination! A sculptor looks at stone... 

finds beauty. Men of vision ponder the raw 

materials of nature . . . see new concepts and combinations 
to serve humanity better. Natural gas, 

for example, was once a wasted by-product of oil. 
Forward-looking men harnessed it. . . built 

arteries of steel pipeline to put it to work. Made it 

the nation’s sixth largest industry. From 

imagination came new jobs, new fuel for heat 


and power, new products for better living. 


From natural gas and oil heat, power. petrochemicals 


that mean ever wider serv fo man 


after Rodin's “‘Psyche"’.. .18686 
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TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
AMERICA'S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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at the frontiers of progress you'll find a product of 











AIR REDUCTION HELPS 
LIFT WONDER METALS 
OFF THE GROUND 


e Supersonic planes are made of low alloy steels, titanium, stainless 


steel and other strategic metals. 


e And the best way these metals can be joined is by inert gas welding processes. 


e Two Air Reduction inert gas welding processes are in wide use in the 


production of supersonic aircraft. 


In building modern jet aircraft very close 
tolerances are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Paper-thin sections of low alloy 
steels, stainless steel, and titanium must be 
joined neatly, cleanly and accurately. But 
until a few years ago welding these metals 
was time-consuming and extremely difficult. 

Heliwelding and Aircomatic®, both inert 
gas-shielded arc welding processes devel- 
oped by Air Reduction, help get these 
wonder metals into the sky. With these 
processes, seams of remarkable smooth- 
ness, strength and accuracy are formed on 


a production line basis, despite necessary 


thinness of the metals. Yet, so versatile are 
the processes that all thicknesses can be 
speedily welded. Rocket tubes, fuel tanks, 
jet “skins”, after-burners, are some of the 
components fabricated in part by Air 
Reduction welding processes. 

Air Reduction is considered a prime source 
of metal working equipment and industrial 
gases in this growing field. For a more com- 
plete picture of Air Reduction and its divi- 
sions, send for a copy of “Facts about Air 
Reduction.” Write to: The Secretary, Air 
Reduction Co., Inc., 150 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





TOTAL SALES 


-— $100 MILLION 





METAL WORKING 
MARKETS 


NEW MARKETS 


1946 












TOTAL SALES 
Chemical 


Foundries, non- 
ferrous mills 
Sales through 
distributors 
Foods, beverages 
Medical 


Motor vehicles Machinery 


Rails, shipping 
Aircraft, missiles 
Electron. and 
elect. equip 

Other 


Construction 
Structural fab 


Steel mills 











100% Air Reduction 


is diversified 


Since its incorporation in 1915, Air 
Reduction products and processes 
have found acceptance in an in 
creasing number of markets in ad 
dition to metal working. And 
within the metal working field, 
these products and processes are 


put to a wide variety of uses 


.. . Air REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED 





Why all the activity in New England Electric? 


NETTING 
LARGER PROFITS 
BY KEEPING 
DOLLARS 

ON THE GO 





Today in busy New England a dollar really 
goes ’round and ’round helping to keep busi- 
ness activity at high levels. Right now New 
England’s economic climate is right for growth, 
working conditions are right to attract and 
hold the best people, living conditions are right 
for a busy, pleasant, prosperous way of life. 


In this vigorous region, New England 
Electric supplies manufacturing power to hun- 
dreds of varied industrial firms and provides 
home power for more than two and a half 
million people. Dollars are truly busy here... 
and more dollars are constantly needed as new 


NE WwW ENGLAND 


ELECTRIC 


investment opportunities promise new profits 
in this new New England. 


All this means good living and profit to New 
Englanders — and profit, too, for farsighted 
folks in other sections of the country who have 
investments in New England business and 
industry. 


A note to our Area Development 
Department, Room C, 441 Stuart 
Street, Boston 16, will bring you 
prompt information about good 
New England plant locations. 


SYSTEM 








MACHINERY 


GOING UP 


Its order books crammed 

tighter than a local car in the 

morning rush, Otis Elevator 
has nowhere to go but up. 





Every business has its ups & downs, 
but with Manhattan’s Otis Elevator 
Co.* it is not so much a condition as 
a career. Unlike many another up & 
down company, however, Otis has no 
regrets. Last month President LeRoy 
Petersen, the nation’s No. One ele- 
vator man, had Otis’ corporate car 
going up like an Empire State Build- 
ing express. 

In Manhattan, mushrooming with 
clusters of new skyscrapers, Otis was 
at work on its biggest elevator order 
in history, 46 Autotronic (i.e., no at- 
tendant) elevators and ten escalators 
for the 60-story Chase Manhattan 
Bank Building. For Union Carbide’s 
52-story building, it had orders for 24 
Autotronic elevators, five large 
freight elevators and four escalators, 
the second biggest sales contract Otis 
had ever snagged. In London, it was 
readying for the 26-story Royal 
Dutch/Shell Building (a new high for 
London commercial structures) 50 
elevators, 35 dumbwaiters and 12 es- 
calators. For the Navy, an Otis cus- 
tomer from way back (it put eleva- 
tors aboard the old USS Saratoga in 
1924), Otis had a multi-million dollar 
contract for deck-edge elevators for 
the 60,000-ton USS Constellation, the 
third supercarrier (after the new 
Saratoga and the Independence) to be 
Otis-outfitted. 

In all, Petersen reported last 
month, Otis’ total contracts booked 
last year came to a record $180.8 
million. Its net: $14.8 million ($3.58 
a share), all the more impressive con- 
sidering that the year before about 
37c a share of its $3.06 in profits came 
from non-recurring special items. 

Down With Otis. About the only 
place Otis was down was in its high- 
ly profitable service and repair busi- 
ness, which fell $7.2 million below 
1956’s “extraordinary” volume of $65 
million. 

This decline, Petersen promptly 
pointed out, reflected a decrease in 
modernization contracts. Contractual 
and other service actually increased, 
but total service contracts booked in 
1957 still ran well behind the 1956 
record high. 


*Otis Elevator Co. Traded NYSE. Approxi- 
mate current price: 52. Price range (1958): 
high, 5234; low, 4044. Dividend (1957): $2. 
Indicated 1958 payout: $2. Earnings per share 
(1957): $3.58. Total assets: $117.6 million. 
Ticker symbol: OT. 
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OTIS ELEVATOR’S PETERSEN: 
skyscrapers, flat tops & pinsetters 


Unquestionably, though, Otis’ 1957 
bookings were remarkable enough in 
the recessive U.S. economy. Elevator 
Man Petersen indicated that they 
might have been even higher, but for 
a bookkeeping technicality. In De- 
cember, Otis received a new order for 
10,000 additional pinsetters that it 
manufactures on a cost-plus basis for 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender (at a 
price of about $4,000 each). Had it 
added the pinsetter order to-1957’s 
bookings, it would have sent the total, 
says President Petersen, “into the 
stratosphere.” 

With $183 million in uncompleted 
contracts as of 1957’s close, and with 
new orders flooding in, each of which 
normally requires one-to-two years 
to fill, Otis now has enough business 
to keep it operating at full throttle 
well into 1959. But as a man who 
nevertheless likes to keep both feet 
on the ground, LeRoy Petersen last 
month summed up Otis’ elevating 
prospects thus: “Normal expectations 

. appear to justify continued con- 
fidence.” 
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Pittston 
Steel 24% 25.9% 
Utility 25 0.6 
Industrial 22 26.9 
Export 24 24.0 


Other 5 22.6 





PRODUCT MIX 


With utility demand expected to be up in 1958, export demand 
off sharply (see chart), prosperity will probably depend large- 
ly on just how a coal producer's product mix sh 
fom how the industry's five largest producers divided 
their output among the industry's major markets last year. 


Is. Creek 


COAL 


LIMITED 
LIABILITY 


Like other coal producers, 

Pittston Co. is not immune to 

recession. But it is less vul- 
nerable than most. 


Conninc the prospects of the major 
U.S. coal producers, Wall Street made 
up its mind long since to expect the 
worst. And with the recession deep- 
ening last month, they seemed likely 
to get it. Yet from one quarter at 
least last month, the Canyon got a 
pleasant surprise. Despite the slump 
in industrial production, Pittston 
Co.’s* President Andrew F. Denari 
had some heartening news. “Our first 
quarter production and total tonnage 
sales,” he reported, “were about the 
same as a year ago.” 

Mixed Bag. From all indications, the 
same could not be said of many an- 
other coal producer. Yet even diver- 
sified Pittston’s good news was not 
unalloyed with bad. For in 1958 pro- 
duction and profit are likely to be 
two somewhat different things. Re- 
ported Denari: “Sales of metallurgi- 
cal coal, principally to the steel in- 
dustry, which carry our best profit 
margins, are down considerably.” 

Luckily for Pittston, a good 30% 
increase in export sales, coupled with 
a 6% rise in orders from utilities, 
offset the decline in metallurgical coal 
volume. It was not, however, enough 
to plug the gap in Pittston’s first 
quarter profits. Predicted Denari 
“Our earnings will be off about 25 
from a year ago, to $1.50 a share.” 

Denari, however, could thank his 


*Pittston Co. Traded NYSE 
current price: 45. Price range (1958): high 
49; low, 3934. Dividend (1957): $1.20 plus 5 
in stock. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.20 plus 
in stock. Earnings per share (1957) 

Total assets: $151.9 million. Ticker 
PCO 


Approximate 
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lucky stars that Pittston’s liability is 
limited. Less than either Pittsburgh 
Consolidation or Eastern Gas & Fuel 
does metallurgical coal figure in Pitt- 
ston’s fortunes (see table p. 35). More- 
over, Pittston can count on large sub- 
sidiary operations, including oil distri- 
bution, trucking, warehousing and 
natural gas operations, which produce 
about one-third of the company’s net, 
to cushion a setback in coal. 

Here & There. Actually, Denari and 
Chairman Joseph Routh are more 
than somewhat hopeful that the worst 
of the slump in metallurgical coal is 
now over. Says Denari: “I think we 
are at rock bottom right now.” More- 
over, Pittston has a potent ace up its 
sleeve. Between June and October, 
it begins making shipments to Ca- 
nadian steel mills, contract customers 
who provide a more o1 
market. 

Also encouraging” is the 
steady rise in demand for utility coals. 
Like Denari, most economists expect 
utility demand to continue to better 
the record 1957 pace for the rest of 
this year. And in Pittston’s case, 
there is an added bonus. Later this 
year, American Gas & Electric’s 
Clinch River power plant will go into 
operation, fueled on Pittston coal. 

But Pittston’s brass have little hope 
that their company’s export business 
will continue to maintain its gains 
over 1957 in the months to come. 
“That trend,” says Denari flatly, 
“won't continue, because export de- 
mand is generally down 
generally overstocked 
Europe.” 

Up Front. Just the same, all things 
considered, Pittson’s brass are opti- 
mistic. Says Denari: “So much is 
sure: this won’t be another 1954.” 
And there was evidence that Pitt- 
ston was clearly off to a good, if not 
a record, start in 1958. In its first 
quarter Pittston earned only 14c per 
share less than it had reported in all 
of 1954. 


less certain 
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due to a 
situation in 


PITTSTON’S DENARI: 
a balanced product mix 





COAL SLUMP 


If the National Coal Association is right, 
1958 will prove an under-par year for the 
bituminous coal producers. According to 
its estimates, utility demand will prob- 
ably rise slightly, but demand from the 
industry's other markets is expected to 
be off. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


THE CAKE 
THAT FELL 


As a specialist in controls, 

Robertshaw-Fulton might well 

apply some of its prime tal- 
ents to its own profits. 





Just a year ago, John A. Robertshaw, 
then president of Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co.,* baked up a tasty cake 
of optimism for New York’s Society 
of Security Analysts. Popping a rich 
batter of high hopes into the oven, 
and carefully setting the proper tem- 
perature of confidence, he got ready 
for a golden-brown panful of pros- 
perity. But as was clear last month, 
his triumph never panned out. 

Less Than Yeasty. Instead, Wall 
Street’s analysts were treated to a 
far less palatable dish of news than 
Robertshaw had promised. Instead of 
rising 11°, to $80 million, as pre- 
dicted, Robertshaw-Fulton’s sales last 
year actually fell slightly to $71.3 
million, down from $72.6 million in 
1956. Even less tasty were the heat 
and pressure-control manufacturer’s, 
profits, which fell from $4.2 million in 
1956 to just $3.9 million last year. 

As newly appointed chairman of 
the board, John Robertshaw, 64, had 
a hardly enlightening explanation for 
his company’s less than yeasty show- 
ing: “competition.” Instead, he left 
most of the talking—and predicting— 


*Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co 
NYSE. Approximate current price 
range (1958): high, 26%,; low, 2214. Dividend 
(1957): $1.50. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.50. 
Earnings per share (1957) : $2.36. Total assets: 
$48.8 million. Ticker symbol: ROF 


Traded 
25. Price 


to a younger man, new President 
Thomas T. Arden, 52. Predicted Ar- 
den: “The year may not be complete- 
ly rosy, but we are confident . . . [that 
we] will continue to make money.” 

As Wall Street analysts, who had 
been tempted to envision Robert- 
shaw-Fulton as “another Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator,” soon 
realized, that was not saying much. 
Robertshaw-Fulton has always made 
some profit, but the important thing 
is the amount. The analysts noted 
that the company’s net per share had 
dropped in each successive quarter 
last year, from 84c in the first three 
months to 7lc in the second, 47c¢ in 
the third and only 34c in the final 
period. Thus Arden gave them cold 
comfort at best. Said he: “Our first 
quarter should be a little better than 
the last quarter of 1957.” 

Measured Enthusiasm. Robertshaw- 
Fulton’s basic business is precise 
measurement About 28°, of its 
product is automatic controls for do- 
mestic ranges, another 23°, wate 
heater controls. Still another 18°; of 
its gross comes from control devices 
for defense goods, with automotive, 
aircraft and commercial devices mak- 
ing up the balance of sales. And it 
was this that tempted Wall Street to 
chart a course for Robertshaw-Fulton 
akin to that of Minneapolis-Honeywell 

President Arden apparently still 
sees it that way. “Our products,” he 
says, “are in every good missile and 
both ICBMs. Our defense backlog is 
going up like a rocket.” That being 
so, he does not take last year’s fallen 
cake too seriously. “Until last year,” 
he explains, “we were pumping 
money into our defense business and, 
indeed, derived no profit from it. Ex- 
perimental work is very costly.” 

Nevertheless, the object of ven- 
tures into defense products is profit. 
And here Arden himself maintains a 
well-regulated enthusiasm. Says he: 
“We don’t want to get too heavily in- 
volved in defense work. My hope is 
that much of our research will 
pay off in commercial applications. I 
would like defense work to stay un- 
der 20°. of our total business.” 

Faulty Controls. Actually, howeve: 
the confidence that Arden displays in 
Robertshaw-Fulton’s research effort, 
which cost 3.7% of sales last year, is 
not entirely self-evident. For con- 
trols specialist that it is, Robertshaw- 
Fulton’s management has never had 
its own profits thoroughly under con- 
trol. With sales up 50° since 1950, 
the company is netting one third less 
than it was then. What’s more, it is 
paying the same $1.50 dividend it has 
been disbursing all that time, but the 
cover is getting pretty flat. 

So was Wall Street’s cake. 


also 
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Diversity and Growth 


The GPE Companies make up a large and 
diversified Group, increasingly engaged in 
meeting the technological needs of industry 
and defense in many vital areas. They com- 
prise a creative, scientific organization— 
keyed to advanced research, development and 
production of a broad line of components, 
computers and systems for use in automation, 
industrial process control, the control and 
guidance of aircraft and missiles, and in many 
other dramatic new fields. During 1957 sales 
increased 20% to a record $185,000,000, 
divided about one-third commercial, two- 
thirds military, and profits increased by 78% 
over 1956. At the beginning of 1958 the 
backlog of orders was $160 million. More 
and more, civilian industries and the Armed 
Services call upon GPE Companies to create, 
develop and manufacture a wide variety of 
products that anticipate the demands of to- 
morrow’s technology. 


PRODUCT PANORAMA—1957 
Def Technology—Shipments of GPL's mili- 
tary Radan (self-contained air borne Doppler 
navigation systems) up 40% in 1957... . Libra- 
scope-developed fire control system for new 
Navy RAT (Rocket Assisted Torpedo) missile 

Smallest complete digital navigational com- 





puter (6% lbs.) developed by Librascope suc- 
cessfully tested in flight . Development and 
shipments of Link simulators stepped up for 
missile crew training and pilot training for latest 
jet fighters Biggest year in history for Kear- 
fott sales of central gyro reference systems, high 
accuracy gyroscopes and related precision com- 
ponents Kearfott products now in every 
operational and developmental aircraft in the 
U.S. Armed Forces, are scheduled for 25 differ- 
ent missiles. Jupiter C, the missile that 
launched the first U. S. satellite, contained 22 
Kearfott components 


Industrial Equipment and Controls—G PL received 
the first contract awarded by the Air Mod- 
ernization Board, a Federal Agency charged 
with developing and modernizing a national 
system of air traffic control . GPL's com- 
mercial Radan being evaluated operationally by 
major airlines Link simulators for jet and 
turbo-prop airliners purchased by leading air- 
lines, domestic and foreign Askania equip 
ment installed at 25 stations of Little Big Inch 
pipe line maintains petroleum pressure and flow 
automatically Delivery of Librascope's 100th 
LGP-30 desk-sized computer for engineering- 
scientific use 


Television and Motion Picture Theatre Equipment 
—Strong Electric developed most powerful arc 


Linx th 





ever adopted for a projector lamp (up to 51% 
greater light output)—a boon for drive-in thea- 
tres with their huge screens GPL-developed 
television and motion picture projection equip- 
ment used in first experimental 
at Bartlesville, Okla Television camera for 
educational applications developed by GPL, fea- 
turing view finder, 4-lens turret Bludworth 
Marine, division of Kearfott, produces special 
television camera for underwater observation 


“cable-theater” 


Consumer Products 
Super Graphic 45, an all-new press camera; a 
popularly priced 35 mm camera; the Strobo- 
mite, a compact electronic flash unit 


Graflex introduced: the 


and the 
Constellation, a semi-automatic slide projector 





FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
1957 1956 
Net Sales $185,093,642 $153,261,864 
Net Profits 4,263,949 2,394,729 
Net Profit per Common Share $3.03 $1.64 
Dividends per Common Share 2.40 2.40 
Backlog at Year End 160,000,000 167,660,000 
Working Capital at Year End 53,219,000 47,438,000 





For a copy of the 1957 Annual Report, write 
the Secretary of the Corporation 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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Shand and Jurs Co, Berkeley, Califorma. The Str 


riscom Russell Company Mas On mopar “ 
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NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARIES: Askania Regulator Company, Chicago, Itinois; General Precision Laboratory Incorporated, Pleasantville, New York, (Subsidiaries Pleasantville Instrument Corporation, Pleasantville New York Simplex Equipment 
Corporation, Pleasantville, New York), Graflex Inc. Rochester, New York, (Subsidiary: Society for Visual Education. Inc Chicago. IMlinors). T 
The Hertner Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Kearfott Manufacturing Corporation, Newark, New Jersey) Librascope | ‘porated len ! m 
Binghamton, New York; National Theatre Supply Company, New York, New York 
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New York, New York 
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SPRING AND AXLE COMPANY 
Reports second highest 


earnings to more than 
30,000 shareholders 


® Earnings up 33% to $15.8 million 
Sales up 542% to $263.5 million 

® $2.00 cash dividend supplemented 
by two 2% stock dividends 

® Completed $95 million, 10-year 
modernization and expansion 
program paid for out of funds 
generated internally. 
Financial position strong—no 
long term debt or current bor- 
rowings 
Foreign expansion reported as 
Company “looks beyond its do- 
mestic horizons to world-wide 
markets” 


Further expansion plans outlined 











$95 MILLION CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURES AND 

$81 MILLION DIVIDENDS NAME CHANGE PROPOSED ADDITIONAL STOCK REQUESTED 
MORE THAN COVERED 
BY FUNDS GENERATED Company management has asked _— Shareholders have also been asked 


IN PAST 10 YEARS the more than 30 thousand share- to approve an increase in the Cor- 
MILLIONS 


holders to approve changing the __ poration’s authorized capital stock 
corporate name to ROCKWELL- _ from 6,000,000 shares to 7,500,000 
STANDARD CORPORATION. shares. The additional 1,500,000 


This will serve to eliminate present shares would be available for fur- 








Depreciation 
Amortization 





restrictive product names and pro- ther expansion or acquisition, or for 
vide a name that will encompass _ additional capital or stock dividends. 


any foresecable expansion or acqui- 


Property Additions 


sition. 








Ask your broker for copy of our Annual Report or request it from 


Net Income 


Cash Dividends 


pay ROCKWELL sprinG AND AXLE COMPANY 
NRA 


CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CORPORATE FINANCE 





“HOW ARE YOU FIXED FOR CASH?” 


That’s a question many a major corporation will be asking 


itself before 1958 is out. 


Here’s a rundown on what 


the bank accounts of some of the largest industrial corpo- 


rations look like—with 
fine art of having enough 


ONE bay early this month, Gwilym 
Price, chairman of Pittsburgh’s West- 
nghouse Electric Corp., stood up be- 
fore his corporation’s annual meeting 
and made a startling confession. Nor- 
mally cash-rich Westinghouse, Chair- 
man Price revealed, had seen its cash 
holdings drop from a fat $351 million 
early in 1956 to a fairly slim $129 mil- 
lion at the end of the year. With 
business expanding after the disas- 
trous 1955 strike and capital spend- 
ing at a fairly high pitch, Westing- 
house had uncomfortably little money 
in the bank. 

“Projections showed us,” said Price, 
“that we were threatened with a cash 
shortage by mid-year.” That might 
mean that management would have 


some 


observations on the 
cash but never too much. 


had to take one of two drastic 
“The alternatives,” said Price, “[ were] 
borrowing money at high interest 
rates, which we did not want todo... 
[or] reducing capital expenditures, 
which we believed inadvisable.” 

The important thing, as Price and 
President Mark Cresap saw it, was to 
keep inventories from absorbing cash 
needed for capital spending. Said 
Price: “We explained the problem to 
our division and department man- 
agers and told them the improvement 
of cash position was their job.” Re- 
sult: “Although sales in 1957 increased 
nearly one third over those of the 
preceding year, inventory increased 
only a small fraction of one per cent.” 
By thus making its working capital 


steps 





Cash Balance 
1957 56 
(millions) 
ALL MANUFACTURING 
CORPS.* $25,647.0 $27,647.0 
AIRCRAFT 
Bendix Aviation 
Boeing Airplane 
Curtiss-Wright 
Douglas Aircraft 
General Dynamics 
Lockheed Aircraft 
N. American Aviation 
United Aircraft 
AUTOS 
American Motors 
Chrysler 


$34.5 $22.4 
45.1 31.0 


NNPWUNNS 
MROBOWDO 


22.6 26.5 

532.2 204.7 

Ford 265.2 215.5 

General Motors 733.4 672.2 

BUILDING MATERIALS & eae 

American Radiator 7.8 3.3 

Crane 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott 

Pittsburgh Plate 

CHEMICALS 

Allied. Chem. 

American Cyanamid 

Dow Chemical 

du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 

Monsanto Chemical 

Olin Mathieson 

Union Carbide 164.6 . 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT . — 

General Electric 

IBM 10. a 87. } 

RCA 106.1 95.7 

Sperry Rand 43.5 27.8 
129.1 
19.5 


PPED 
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186 
14.9 
50.2 
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Westinghouse 236.1 
Whirlpool Corp 20.7 


FOOD, SOAP & TOBACCO 
American Tobacco 
Armour 

Borden 

Campbell Soup 
Foremost Dairies 
General Foods 
General Mills 
National Biscuit 
National Dairy 
Procter & Gamble 
Ralston Purina 
Reynolds (R.J.) 
Standard Brands 
Swift 

Wilson & Co. 


*Figures for third quarter, 1957. 
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Capita 


work harder, Westinghouse was able 
to avert the crisis, actually went into 
1958 with $100 million more cash than 
it had a year earlier. 

Food for Thought. Though the de- 
tails were peculiar to Westinghouse, 
the implications of Price and Cresap’s 
cash squeeze were well worth 
dering.* The lesson has been 
lost on Wall Street. Rarely have its 
analysts and accountants perused the 
“cash equivalent” items in corporate 
annual reports with as much atten- 
tion as they did last month 

Why the extra attention 
Dividends were one reason. A com- 
pany caught in a temporary earnings 
squeeze can avoid cutting its dividend 
provided it is not caught in a 
squeeze at the same time. The 
is true of expansion programs: there 
is no harm in letting capital outlays 
exceed cash flow for a while as long 
as the corporate cash doesn’t get too 
low. 

A Stitch in Time. In the table, Fores 
shows the current cash standing of 
90 of the 100 largest industrial cor- 


pon- 
not 


to cash 


cash 


same 


*For one example 
U.S. corporation facing a 
squeeze in 1958, see 
of the Big Gamble.’ 


of a rich, prosperous 
potential cash 
‘Union Carbide'’s Year 

Forses, March 15 





CORPORATE BANK ACCOUNTS 


Cash 
as % of 
Workin 


Cash 


per 
Common Recent 
Share Price 


MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers 
Borg-Warner 
Caterpillar 
International Harv 


oo FERROUS METALS 
Alcoa 
American Smeiting 
Anaconda Co. 
Kennecott Copper 
National Lead 
Phelps Dodge 
Reynolds Metals 
PAPER & PACKAGING 
American Can 
Continental Can 
Crown Zeilerbach 
international Paper 
Owens-Illinois Glass 


PETROLEUM 
Atlantic Refining 
Cities Service 
Continental Oil 
Gulf Oil 

Phillips Petroleum 
Pure Oil 

Shell Oil 

Standard Oil (of Calif.) 
Standard Oi! (ind.) 
Standard Oil (Ohio) 
Sun Oil 

Texas Co 
Tidewater Oil 
Union Oil 


RUBBER 
Firestone Tire 
General Tire 
Goodrich 
Goodyear 

U. S. Rubber 


STEEL 

Armco Steel 
Bethiehem Stee! 
inland Steel 
Jones & Laughlin 
Nationa! Steel 

U. S. Steel 
Youngstown Sheet 


TEXTILES 
Burlington ind 
Stevens (J.P.) 


A ON UD 
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16. 5 19% 


United Merchants & Mfg 
Company data based on fiscal year-end figures 


c 


1957 


in most cases 12/31/57 


Cash Cash 
as % as % of 
of Workin 
Sales Capita 


Cash 

per 
Common Recent 
Share Price 


ash Balance 
1956 


(millions) 


23% 
28 

5914 
28% 
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porations. Judging from these year- 
end balance sheet figures, industry is 
in a reasonably good position to with- 
stand the effects of the recession so 
far as cash is concerned. No less than 
36 of the companies went into 1958 
with more cash than they started with 
in 1957. Several of them, notably IBM 
and Armco Steel, shrewdly took a 
stitch in time last year, sold common 
stock for cash in the strong stock mar- 
ket of early 1957. Others borrowed to 
build their bank balance; GE was one 
who did so. 

Unfortunately, there are no quick 
rules of thumb to tell corporate brass 
how much cash they need to keep on 
hand. Yet it is certainly possible for 
a company to have too much cash. 

What is too much cash? One 
banker defined it for Forses in these 
terms: “In my opinion a company is 
using assets inefficiently if it has a 
lot of its stockholders’ money tied up 
more or less permanently in treasury 
notes or the like at 2.5% interest in- 
stead of putting it to work at 10° or 
20% in the business.” The banker 
cited the case of Ingersoll-Rand (see 
page 30). Admittedly a rare case, 
Ingersoll-Rand has more cash than 
it has working assets. If not as ex- 
treme a case as Ingersoll-Rand, more 
than one major U.S. corporation 
stands out as having a far higher ratio 
of cash to sales and of cash to work- 
ing capital. Among them: Bethlehem 
Steel, which keeps almost as much 
cash on hand as U.S. Steel does, 
though Bessie does barely half Big 
Steel’s business; Kennecott Copper, 
which has a full 70% of its working 
capital tied up in cash; Union Oil and 
Cities Service, both with cash to sales 
ratios far higher than those of most 
similar oil companies. 

Too Little Money. On the other ex- 
treme are several whose cash ratios 
look a little light. Some of the cur- 
rently notable ones: Tidewater Oil, 
Dow Chemical, Caterpillar Tractor, 
United Aircraft. Some Wall Streeters 
are convinced that some of these com- 
panies are candidates for a trip to 
the capital markets before the year 
is over. 

What does this mean for investors? 
Basically, as International Paper’s 
Secretary William A. Hanway puts it, 
“cash is an ebb and flow proposition.” 
A temporary shortage or surplus of 
cash is no disgrace. But a habitual cash 
imbalance may be evidence of a cor- 
porate failure to make the most of its 
assets. As one Wall Streeter says, 
“Don’t ask me for a rule of thumb 
that would tell you how much money 
any corporation should have. But 
having said that, I'll add that I can’t 
think of anything I’d rather know 
about a company than the state of its 
bank account.” 


40 


AUTOS 


HOT ROD WITH 
A MONOCLE 


English Ford is accelerating 
into high in the U.S. midget 


auto race. 


In FACE of the small but juicy bite 
that European autos have been taking 
from a shrinking U.S. market, Ford 
Motor Co.’s Henry Ford II has one 
consolation: one of the prime gain- 
ers will be Ford’s own offspring, 
Britain’s Ford Motor Co. Ltd.* Sir 
Patrick Hennessy, chairman of Dag- 
enham, England’s Ford company, was 
roaring through the gears on his way 
to what looked like a sure-fire, best- 


BRITISH FORD: 
. in Henry’s future? 


ever 40,000 car year for English Ford 
in the USS. 

Springtime for Henry. Over much of 
the U.S. last month, foreign car 
sales—F rench, Italian, German, Swed- 
ish, as well as British—were leaping 
like bullfrogs in springtime. Last year 
alone, American motorists bought 
207,000 imported autos as against 
only 98,000 in 1956. 

Hennessy’s English Ford clearly 
was out to get its share. Hennessy 
offers the broadest model range of any 
foreign maker in the U.S. market, 
including two-door and _ four-door 
sedans, station wagons and convert- 
ibles among his Consuls, Prefects, 
Escorts, Squires, Anglias, Zephyrs and 
Zodiacs. 

Of course, even if Enfo reaches its 
40,000 sales goal in the U.S., that 
tiny total—in relation to the vast 
U.S. market which absorbed nearly 
eight million cars in 1955—will be 


*Ford Motor Co. Ltd. American Depository 
Receipts. Traded American Stock Exchange. 
Approximate current price: 5. Price range 
(1958) : high 5 3/16; low, 4'4. Dividend (1957) : 
llc. Indicated 1958 payout: llc. Earnings per 
share (1957): 79c. Total assets: $368 million. 
Ticker symbol: FRD 


less significant than the trend. For 
Hennessy sold only 17,000 last year, 
one out of every four Yankee-bought 
British models. English Ford, with 
total sales of 4,353 in the first two 
months of 1958 still lagged well be- 
hind Volkswagen and Renault. But it 
was gaining ground by raising sales 
196% in January and February. In 
1957, Hennessy had boosted English 
Ford from 4% to 8% of the American 
market. Only France’s Renault, whose 
red-hot Dauphine bounced it from 
2% to 11% of the market last year, 
outstripped his rate of gain. 

Growth Trend. Indeed, growth of that 
kind has been canny Fordman Hen- 
nessy’s forte since the end of World 
War II. From production of only 91,- 
000 automobiles, trucks & tractors in 
1946, English Ford barreled up to 
338,000 last year. More important, 
Hennessy’s share of the British home 
market—half his $465-million sales- 
rose to 26.6% from 19.6% in 1951. From 
22c per share in 1949’s slump, Enfo 
earnings jumped to 80c by 1954, 
slipped to 70c in 1955 and 49c in 1956. 
Last year, as sales climbed from $408 
to $465 million, Hennessy’s $31-million 
net profits meant a rebound to 79c per 
share. 

“The results for the year, showing 
a recovery in earnings to the level of 
three years ago,” observed Sir Pat- 
rick last month, “might well suggest 
steady and uneventful progress, but 
such was far from being the case.” 
Crippled by the Suez crisis which cut 
down petrol—and motoring enthusi- 
asm—early in 1957, Hennessy was 
able to restore 1954 profit levels only 
by whipping up U.S. exports. “Our 
most dramatic export market,” he re- 
ported happily to his 17,200 stock- 
holders last month, “was the U.S.A., 
where interest has increased so great- 
ly that our sales have increased more 
than six times in two years.” 

How important is all this to the 
parent company? All told, Ford owns 
some 55% of British Ford’s 39 million 
common shares. Last year Ford of 
Dearborn’s equity in Ford of Dagen- 
ham’s earnings came to some $17 
million. That added up to about 3lc 
per share of the parent company’s 
stock. Of this only $2.7 million was 
actually remitted in dividends to 
Dearborn, the rest being plowed back 
into Dagenham’s expansion. 

Admittedly it all added up to little 
more than a drop in the parent’s buck- 
et. But it was highly reassuring all 
the same. It proved, if further proof 
were needed, that the world market 
for automobiles is neither jaded nor 
satiated. 

But in chart-strewn Wall Street 
cubbyholes as well as in Dearborn 
and Dagenham boardrooms, the big 
question was: Could Hennessy keep 
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The Southern Company’s 
Annual Report Reflects 


NEW STRIDES IN 
SOUTHERN PROGRESS 





ONE OF WORLD’S LARGEST—New $150 million steam-electric 
generating plant, being built on Alabama’s Coosa River, 40 miles south- 
east of Birmingham by Southern Electric Generating Company, newly 
formed subsidiary of Alabama and Georgia Power Companies, Substan- 
tial economies will result from use of low cost fuel in this 1,000,000 
kilowatt plant. 


WHEREVER YOU LOOK in the great Southeast, there are new signs of progress. New 
developments in industrial expansion, in business activity, and in home building 
daily create new demands for electric power. It is the welcome responsibility of The 
Southern Company, through its operating affiliates, to supply electric power to 
meet these ever-increasing needs, and to plan ahead for the future... to keep a step 
ahead of new strides in Southern progress. 


Highlights of The Southern Company 


System’s Operations in 1957 


SALES OF ELECTRIC ENERGY were nearly 18 billion kilowatt-hours, up 11% from sales in 1956. 


CUSTOMERS—More than 1,450,000 customers were served directly at the year end, an increase of 
80,000, or 6%, during the year. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES amounted to $125,000,000, largest amount in any year of the 
system’s history. 


OPERATING REVENUES of $254,500,000 were 
about $27,000,000 above those of the preceding TH E $0 UTH E it N COM PANY 


year. 


CONSOLIDATED NET INCOME of $34,800,000 
exceeded that for 1956 by about 16%. The earnings 
on shares outstanding at the end of the year 
amounted to $1.65 per share, as compared to $1.53 
per share in 1956 on about 1,500,000 fewer shares 
outstanding at the end of that year. 


DIVIDENDS of $1.10 per share were paid during 
the year in four quarterly amounts of 27}4¢ each. 
Dividend payments in 1956 were $1.00 per share. 


ATLANTA: BIRMINGHAM 
NEW YORK 


Alabama Power Company = Gulf Power Company 
Birmingham, Alabama Pensacola, Florida 
Georgia Power Company Mississippi Power Company 
Write for a copy of Atlanta, Georgia Gulfport, Mississippi 


Southern Electric Generating Company 
the Annual Report Birmingham, Alabama 
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it up? Much depends on exports, to 
the U.S. in particular. And what are 
the prospects for exports to the U.S.? 
Automotive analysts agree that De- 
troit would never tool up to make 
midgets of its own until a 500,000 car 
market existed—perhaps by 1960. 
Until that time, it looked like dachs- 
hund-eat-dachshund among the for- 
eign makes fighting for shares of a 
highly promising United States auto 
market. 

Grand Prix. Yet even 
were to level off in the 
he has one 
the 


if Hennessy 
U.S. market, 
ace up his Saville Row 


sleeve: British home market, now 


burdened with a 60°, excise tax on 
automobiles and a 30°, levy on trucks. 
If these imposts are ultimately 
slashed, Hennessy could easily more 
than make up in increased home sales 
anything he might lose in the Ameri- 
can market. 

His heavy exports to Common- 
wealth and underdeveloped countries 
as world-wide living (and motoring) 
standards rise is another hedge Hen- 
nessy has against falling U.S. sales. 
But as his Zephyrs and Zodiacs zipped 
along U.S. roads last month, Pat Hen- 
nessy still seemed to be riding the 
steep part of the curve. 
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WRAP IT IN MIRRORS. Miles of aluminum foil for everything from heat-'n-eat meals 
to insulation and car radiators roll from Kaiser's new integrated aluminum plant at 
Ravenswood, West Virginia. It is one of over 115 aluminum foil mills built by Blaw-Knox. 


INDUSTRIAL SPECIALTIES 


AUTOMATION TO 
THE RESCUE 


Abrasives maker Robinson 

knew where the rub was; 

a twentieth century product 

line was being held back by 

outmoded methods of paper- 
work, 





No one could deny that General 
Clinton E. Robinson, president of 
Niagara Falls’ 65-year-old Mellon- 
financed Carborundum Company” is 
building a good business. In 1950 his 
sales took a big leap from $42 million 
to $61 million. It was, of course, the 
Korean War that gave Carborundum 
its first impetus. But what has im- 
pressed Wall Street is that Robinson 
has kept sales rising steadily to last 
year’s $111 million, an 82°, 
just seven years. For a business as 
closely geared to the output of durable 


rise in 


goods as Robinson’s, this was a re- 
spectable hike. 
Robinson nurtured his expanding 


business with the outlay of about $46 
million in capital expenditure, raising 
his property account from $39 million 
to $86 million. At the same time he 
boosted dividends from 1950's 67c, a 
mere 15°. of per share earnings, to 
last year’s $1.60, or 44°, of earnings 
Blue Sky Business. Wall Street was 
even more impressed by Robinson’s 
unflagging—and largely successful 
efforts to keep his old-line abrasives 
business growing with the times not 
only in relation to historic products 
but in the blue-sky realm of nuclea 


industry as well. 


Record 180,721,000 pounds of _ 1953 Robinson 
aluminum foil rolled in 1957— oe 
most of it on Blaw-Knox Mills 


Carbo- 


production of zir- 


steered 


*Carborundum Company. Traded NYSE 
Approximate current price: 32 Price range 


(1958) : high, 3574; low, 3233. Dividend (1957) 

R _ . Laas $1.60. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.60. E arnings 

As fast as versatile aluminum foil can be produced, it is gobbled per share (1957): $3.61. Total assets: $96.5 
million. Ticker symbol: CBO. 


up by supermarkets, food processors, home-builders, defense 
departments — and a long list of industrial users. The future 
looks great for foil — and for Blaw-Knox, the world’s leading 
builder of foil mills. 
Throughout industry, Blaw-Knox equipment, engineering 
and research are helping American enterprise build futures. 
If your company is concerned with rolling or fabricating 
metals, with road building, chemicals, processing or com- 
munications Blaw-Knox is the forward-looking company 
you want working with you. Our brochure, ““This Is Blaw- 
Knox,” describes our products and services for industry. 
Write for your copy today. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1232 Blaw-Knox Building * 300 Sixth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsyivania 





CARBORUNDUM’S ROBINSON: 
in prosperity, a flaw 
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conium and its by-product. hafnium. 
Ginre then he hac honcted canacityv of 
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PFIZER: 
A Record Year in '57... 
A Vigorous Faith in '58 

... demonstrated by $60,000,000 
capital expansion program 


The facilities you see here 
are either under construction 
or in the blueprint stage. 


tion Center—Atlanta, Ga 


Fermeftatio 


n Plant—Argentina 





The year 1957 was the best in Pfizer’s 108 year his- 
tory. Heavy demand for Pfizer chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
cals and agricultural products raised sales and earnings 
to record levels. Dividends on the common stock were 
increased for the seventh consecutive year. 


To stay apace of changing world conditions, Pfizer 
continues to keep an eye on tomorrow. During 1957, 
Pfizer ““‘tomorrow-mindedness” took these forms: 

e Initiation of a $60 million capital expansion 

program. 

@ Further diversification of ethical drug operations 

with a start in the field of vaccines. 

e Entry on a modest scale into the petrochemical field. 


Emphasis on research at Pfizer remains unflagging. 
In 1957, the Company invested over $10 million in the 
search for new drugs and chemicals...and new applica- 
tions for established products. A major contribution of 
Pfizer research was the discovery that glucosamine, a 
substance widely distributed in nature and in the human 
body, speeds the absorption of antibiotics — producing 
faster, higher and more prolonged blood levels, for more 


Since 1849 


Science for the World’s Well-Being 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 11 Bartlett Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
U. S. Plants and Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Groton, Conn.; Terre Haute, Ind.; 





Pharmaceutical Plant— Turkey 












Pharmaceutical Plant—Colombia 





effective control of disease. The first formulation em- 
bodying this agent is the well-tolerated CosA-TETRA- 
CYN*, introduced recently. COSA-SIGNEMYCIN* and 
COSA-TERRAMYCIN* will soon follow. 

In 1958, you can look for further growth and diversi- 
fication from Pfizer...and further support throughout 
the world for America’s efforts to wage total peace. 


* Trademark 


another record year 





1957 1956 
ae . $207,151,629 | $178,362,196 
Earnings before income taxes 42,952,544 32,427,979 
Income Taxes ......... 20,044,000 14,174,000 
Net Earnings ........... 22,908,544 18,253,979 
Dividends Paid: 

Common Stock ....... 11,274,497 9,017,721 

Preferred Stock .... 192,151 497,409 
Earnings Retained . 11,441,896 8,738,849 
Per share of common stock: 

SN seis nie og $4.22 $3.36 

Dividends paid ....... 2.10 1.75 














We will be very happy to send you a copy of the Pfizer 
Annual Report for 1957. The report contains a special 
article by John Gunther, one of the nation’s foremost 


reporters and authors. Entitled “Inside Pfizer,” 


the 


article gives readers an intimate picture of Pfizer 


write Secretary, Chas. 
11 Bartlett Street, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


Maywood, N. J.; Greensboro, N. C. 


The annual meeting of shareholders will be held at the Company’s Brooklyn headquarters, on Monday, 
April 21st, 1958 at 10 A.M. Eastern Standard Time. All shareholders are cordially invited to attend. 
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written by a man of keen observation. For your copies 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Dept. mM, 
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Locate Your Plant at the 


“BACK DOOR” 


to the Mightiest 
Market of the Midwest! 


Conveniently located just outside 
Chicago’s congested metropolitan 
area lies a broad belt of industrial- 
ized towns ideally situated for your 
new plant site. Here, midway be- 
tween the rich resources of prairie 
croplands and the multi-million 
market of the big city, life can be 
rewarding on both a business and a 
personal level. 

Transportation service to 
from the city is unsurpassed. The 
nation’s greatest network of rail- 
roads stems from Chicagoland to 
every part of the country. And ex- 
cellent trucking, waterway, skyway 
and pipeline systems give you a real 
“edge’’ on cutting handling costs, 
both inbound and outbound. 


and 


For a pleasant and productive 
location that combines big city 
nearness with non-urban benefits 
investigate ILLINOIS! 


wv 


News, 
f ihn Y Illinois—your 
4 ; —— central location 
J lo serve all 


™“ the nation 


Division of Industrial Planning and Devel- 
opment, State of Illinois, Springfield, IL., 
William G. Stratton, Governor. 
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conium and its by-product. hafnium. 
Since then he has boosted capacity of 
these “miracle” metals to 1.5 million 
pounds annually, largest in the world. 
Robinson also shrewdly grasped an- 
other opportunity to extend a tra- 
ditional field of operations, refractory 


| products, by getting into high-heat re- 


sistant products capable of tolerating 
the tremendous temperatures of high- 
speed flight. 


| Swamped. But if Wall Street took 


| Carborundum’s 


favorable note of all this, it could not 
overlook a disturbing flaw. Though 
sales increased 82°, 
from 1950, its operating profits rose 


| by a mere 17% in the same time. In 


} 


fact, the very earnings out of which 
Robinson last year paid a $1.60 divi- 
dend were less by 82c a share than 
the earnings which had _ supported 
1950's 67c dividend. 

The fact is that in expanding his 
abrasives business Robinson ran into 
a peculiar difficulty. Modern industry 
uses abrasives more than ever before 
because of the greater need for finer 
tolerances. But it demands them in an 
endless variety of shapes, sizes and 
qualities. As sales grew, Robinson 
found that Carborundum’s 12 sales 
offices through the nation were having 
to keep track of and deal in some 
47,000 separate inventory items. On 
top of that, about half the 1,000 orders 
received daily were for custom-made 
products. 

Future Unlimited. Obviously Robin- 
son could not stop growing. His busi- 
ness had to expand even though “the 
ever-increasing volume of sales was 
swamping both men and machines” in 
his administrative organization. But 
the elaborate paperwork involved was 
eating into profits. Acutely 
that this was the weak link 


aware 
in his 


| corporate chain, Robinson called in the 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
to help find a solution. Last month, he 
produced it. 

The Mellon Institute had suggested 
mechanizing Carborundum’s paper- 
work. Robinson’s experts worked out 
a nation-wide teleprinter hook-up, 
linked to an electronic computer cen- 
ter in Niagara Falls. This will handle 
orders as they come in from all over 
the country. It will also put through 
masses of paper work overnight which, 
says Robinson, “previously required 

| several days .. . and, on occasion, a 
| week more.” Adds_ Robinson, 
proudly: “The implications of such 
time saving are obvious. . 
will see the pay-off point.” 

Last month, with his order-handling 
now as up-to-date as his product 
line, Robinson got ready for another 
sales stride. “Essentially,” said he, 
“the new system is a tool for growth. 
With data-processing our future... 

| is unlimited.” 


or 


. this year 


REBOUND OR 
RICOCHET? 


A turn in paper? Perhaps, 

but the beginning of the end 

is not the same thing as the 
end of the beginning. 


Watt Street's favorite game last 
month was: “Guess the bottom.” 
Having watched the shares of such 
lor.gtime favorite industries as alumi- 
num, copper, paper and steel tumble 
from their perches with losses of as 
much as 75%, traders were asking 
two closely connected questions: 1) 
Was the worst over? 2) If so, will a 
rebound follow? 

In the action of the hard-hit pape: 
stocks, some bulls thought that they 
had a “yes” answer to both questions. 
By early April shares of the ten larg- 
est paper companies were up 19°, 
on average from their 1957 lows 
Since the Dow Jones _ Industrials 
had bounded back just 7‘, from 
their lows, it meant that the paper 
shares had rallied nearly three times 
as much as the market. 

A Major Turn? Did this signal an 
impending turn in the paper industry, 
perhaps in the entire economy? The 
raising of the question was natural 
enough. The answer was not so clear. 

Certain it was that the paper busi- 
ness was still depressed. There was 
hardly a papermaker who did not 
have idle capacity. Production for 
the whole industry during the first 


Millions of Tons 





PAPER 
PROJECTIONS 


In the decade after the war, U. S. 
paper mills were able to sell al- 
most all the paper they could 
make. But last year production fell 
while capacity continued to grow. 
The gap will probably widen fur- 
ther this year — how far depends 
on whose estimate proves more 
exact — but is expected to close 
by 1962. 
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During 1957, The Hertz Corporation car and 

1 +] 5 , 4 truck rental and leasing operations continued 
to expand. Net earnings, and earnings per 
share, were the highest in the history of the 
Corporation. The Hertz Corporation recognizes 

A Y EAR O on the responsibilities of leadership and 
continues to devote every effort to the 
improvement and refinement of its service 
SIG N | FE : CA N T to an ever-increasing number of Hertz 

rent a car, car leasing, truck rental and 
truck leasing customers. Hertz looks forward 


to still greater expansion of its services and 
increased representation in the United States 


and throughout the world. 


ANNUAL REPORT HIGHLIGHTS 
= - le, sais 
OPERATING REVENUES $80,698 657 $63 691,113 $44,911 ,368 
EQUITY CAPITAL Pes $26 322,511 $20,814,580 $13,696,416 
NET INCOME BEFORE TAX $ 7,732,725 $ 6,146,862 $ 4,677,447 
Ratio to operating revenues... . — 9.6% 9.7% 10.4% 
Ratio to equity capital 29.4% 29.5% 34.2% 


NET INCOME AFTER TAX sRiciateta $ 5,696,725 $ 4,781 862 $ 3,096,735 
Ratio to operating revenues................... 7.1% 715% 6.9% 
Ratio to equity capital oe 21.6% 23.0% 22.6% 


NUMBER OF SHARES OUTSTANDING ..... 1,976 ,930* 1,819,925* 1,670,793 
EARNINGS PER SHARE $2.88* $2.63* 
CASH DIVIDENDS bipas $1.10 $1.00 
STOCK DIVIDEND 5% 5% - 

PASSENGER CARS OWNED AT YEAR-END 20,303 14,949 10,054 
TRUCKS OWNED AT YEAR-END 14,070 13,138 10,969 
TOTAL VEHICLES OWNED AT YEAR-END 34,373 28 ,087 21,023 


* Before giving effect to year-end stock dividends. 


$1.85 
$ .90 





For copies of the annval report, write: Treasurer, The Hertz Corporation, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


THE HERTZ CORPORATION 


World's largest car and truck renting and leasing organization 
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The 1957 Annual Report of 
Continental Oil Company is 
now available. We will be glad 
to send you a copy on request. 
Write to— 


© 1958 Continental Oi! Company 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY . P.o. Box 2197 - HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Thirty-fifth 
Annual Report 


On request we will mail our 1957 Annual Report 
to interested employees, members of the financial 
community and investors generally. 


Please address: 
R. A. YODER, Vice-President—Finance 
DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION Va 
BOX 4308-H, DETROIT 9, MICH. Fb 


| —SWING LOW, SWING HI¢H— 





quarter averaged out to 88% of ca- 
pacity, about 9% below last year’s 


| level. 


It was true, of course, that custom- 
ers were working off their inventories 
at a fairly encouraging rate. But the 
end of a decline and a beginning of 
recovery are far from being the same 
thing. Even those papermen who 
thought the worst was over were 


hardly yet ready to predict a full-scale 


resumption of the boom. Having been 
badly burned by their earlier opti- 


mism, most top industry executives 


were twice shy of making hopeful 


| prognostications. 


Lamented Mead Corp.’s Chairman 
Howard E. Whitaker: “It appears 
clear that production capacity is more 
than ample to meet demand for many 
months ahead.” West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper’s David L. Luke put the same 
thing somewhat more cheerfully. 
“The entire imbalance between ca- 
pacity and demand,” said he, “seems 
likely to disappear.” But when did 
Luke think it would disappear? 
“Within the next two or three years,” 
added he, somewhat less cheerfully. 

Long Term vs. Short Term. Of the lot 
only that ebullient optimist, Roy K. 
Ferguson, chairman of St. Regis 
Paper, thought a turn was near. “We 
should,” ventured he, “feel the im- 
pact of an upturn in orders by not 
later than mid-year. Customers are 
now asking for immediate deliveries.” 
But Ferguson was clearly a minority. 
The general feeling was that idle ca- 
pacity was going to be around a long 
time—even if conditions get no worse 
than they currently are. 

When they talked of the longer 
term, most papermen dropped their 


| eaution. The fact of constant growth 


in per capita use of paper and an ex- 
panding population gave them assur- 
ance. But it is a stubborn fact of 
business life that dividends are paid 
out of this year’s profits—not out of 


| next year’s prospects. All of which, 


therefore, left somewhat in question 
the proposition that the rally in paper 
stocks was a genuine rebound rather 
than merely a technical ricochet. 


Paper stocks had a steep 
fall, but a strong recovery 
has carried ten leading 
stocks at least part way 
back from the lows. 

% points 


% fall recovered 
Stock from high from low 


Kimberly-Clark 
Scott 


St. Regis 

Union Bag-Camp 
Oxford 

Crown Zellerbach 
international 
West Virginia 


Mead 
Great Northern 
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SHELL CAMP IN NIGERIA: 
in Africa, continuing demand 


OIL 


DUTCH TREAT 


Royal Dutch Shells supposed 

““weakness” turned out last 

month to be its profitable 
strength. 


In a day of rising nationalism and | 


global sword rattling, Wall Street usu- 


ally looks on geographical diversifica- | 


tion by oil companies with the same 
approving eye it reserves for product 
diversification among manufacturing 


firms. In the case of the two owners | 
of the world-wide Royal Dutch/Shell | 


Group, however, the Street has looked 
the other way. Though the Royal 
Dutch Petroleum Co.* has a 60% in- 
terest in 500 companies spread around 
the globe, Wall Street values it at 
only 6.7 times earnings. Its 40% 


partner, The Shell Transport and | 


Trading Co.,+ sells at 6.3 times earn- 


ings vs. roughly ten times earnings for | 
the similarly internationalistic Texas | 


Co. and Standard Oil of California. 


“A Lot to Lose.” The Street, how- | 


ever, had its reasons. True, Royal 
Dutch could count on obtaining half 
its earnings from safe havens in the 
Western Hemisphere. That is not 
much less than the estimated 65% 


that California and Texaco derive | 

! 
there. Nevertheless, the Group has | 
far more pounds sterling tied up | 


*Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. Traded NYSE. 
Approximate current price: 41. Price range | 


(1958): high, 42; low, 3714. Dividend (1957): 
$1.32. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.31. Earnings 
per share (1957): $5.89. Total assets: $2,405.1 
million. Ticker symbol: RD 


*Shell Transport & Trading Co., Ltd. 
Traded NYSE. Approximate current price: 


19. Price range (1958): high, 205g; low, 17g. 
Dividend (1957) :5219c. Indicated 1958 payout: 
52c. Earnings per share (1957): $2.91. Total 
assets: $1,484.3 million. Ticker symbol: SC. 
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P. Lorillard Company 
Reports Record Sales 


and Earnings int 


957 








FINANCIAL HIGHLIGH 


1957 


$293,415,430 
Net Earnings $ 11,484,412 


Results per Common Share: 
Net Earnings. 3.78 
Dividends... . 1.95 
Shareholders’ Equity 


Current Assets 

Current Liabilities 
Working Capital 

Long-Term Debt $ 54,041,670 
Shareholders’ Equity 86,674,232 
Number of Shareholders 26,976 
Number of Employees * 6,591 


$192,202,969 
82,399,192 
109,803,777 


TS 


1956 


$203,280,417 
$ 4,519,758 


$ 1.34 
1.20 
25.11 


$153,611 ,040 
43,365,717 
110,245,323 
$ 57,333,334 
81,438,885 
28,557 

4,949 





We'll be glad to send you a copy of our illustrated Annual 


Report for 1957. 


Write P. Lorillard Company, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF FINE TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


— 
OW GOLD 


Fire, . 








SARETIES 


GP. C nillerd Company 
isso 


7s 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES 
THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 








abroad. Roughly half its sales come 
from the Eastern Hemisphere (vs. 
25% for Jersey Standard, the biggest 
| company in the industry), and it does 


ROHR LEADS IN fully one quarter of all the oil business 


from Norway to the Cape of Good 
METAL BONDING Hope. “They have,” notes one oil 
analyst succinctly, “a lot to lose. For 
instance, the Communists still hold 
their Rumanian properties.” 

But last month that quiet, inscruta- 
ble Dutchman, Jonkheer John H. 
components into major, ready-to- Loudon, managing director of the 
Group, proved that weakness can also 
be a strength. From the small nest 
of Manhattan offices of the Asiatic 
Petroleum Co., yet another Group 
tooling and production knowl- affiliate, came the 1957 annual re- 
ports of Royal Dutch and its British 
mate. And in a year when most U‘S. 
oil companies had been hard-pressed 
to keep earnings steady, they were 
reason why Rohr, today, is the world’s eye-openers indeed: 

e All told, the Group’s net income 
during the year came to $597.7 mil- 
lion, an 18°, increase over 1956. 

e Royal Dutch’s share of the pie 
was a toothsome $358.4 million, or 
$5.89 a share, up from $4.97 during the 
previous year. 

e Shell Transport’s piece reached 
$238 million, or $2.91 a share, a sharp 
increase over the $2.46 netted by the 
British partner in 1956. 

Foreign Aid. Somewhat to Wall 
Street’s chagrin, it was not at all 
difficult to see where the increases 
came from. Last year in the U.S., de- 

| mand. for oil products lagged badly. 

But in Europe, Africa and other parts 

Penn-lexas of the world, where the Group is 

| strong and most American companies 

weak, demand for the most part 

continued its heady upward spiral. In 

effect, Loudon had proved that what 

Consolidated Hatement of Financial Lostlion may have looked like weakness was 
As of December 31, 1957 actually hard profit. 


Rohr production lines are 


currently assembling bonded 


install aircraft assemblies. An un- 


usually high degree of engineering, 


edge are at work on this years- 


ahead structural program...another 


largest producer of components for flight. 








CORPORATION 


And Subsidiary Companies 


Current Assets 
Cash ..... iota $ 6,514,000 
Receivables and Other Current Items 14,293,000 
Inventories ... 29,243,000 


50,050,000 

Less: Current Liabilities 
Notes and loans payable 16,677,000 
Accounts payable and accruals 8,174,000 
Provision for Federal taxes on income—net 1,755,000 


26,606,000 


NET WORKING CAPITAL 23,444,000 
Interest in Fairbanks, Morse & Co. (at cost) 26,694,000 
(Valuation—December 31, 1957 

$20,000,000 approx. at market, or 

$22,900,000 based on Fairbanks, Morse & Co. audited report 
Property, Plant and Equipment—net 13,838,000 
Other Assets 6,425,000 

70,401,000 

Less: 

Long-term indebtedness 2,185,000 

Other liabilities and reserves 3,342,000 


5,527,000 
NET ASSETS 64,874,000 
BOOK VALUE PER SHARE . .$10.82 


A detailed financial statement will be found in the Annual Report available short- 
ly. Write Secretary, Penn-Texas Corporation, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


| ROYAL DUTCH SHELL’S LOUDON: 
Wall Street was chagrined 
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1952 


1953. 


-.. 


The 





1955 1956 1957 


Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to 


five factors 


1. How much ore we prod 





ing? (FRB prod index) 


2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural employ- 


ment) 


3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours 


in manufacture) 


4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 


centers) 


= 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation. 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar (1947-49 


Plotted line is a preliminary weekly figure and may not necessarily 
agree with the revised monthly total. Dot indicates an 8-day estimate 
based on tentative figures for five components, all of which are subject 


to later revision. * 








4FMAMSIJSJAS ORD 


140 
1958 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 
Jan. Feb. March 
146.0 146.0 146.0 
119.0 118.9 118.9 
100.5 100.8 100.5 
117.4 116.4 118.9 
161.5 161.9 159.2 
128.9 128.8 128.7 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales 

Bank Debits 
INDEX 


100) 

April 
144.0 
120.6 

99.8 
114.6 
156.6 
127.1 


June 
144.0 
120.8 
100.3 
119.4 
139.0 
124.7 


May 
143.0 
120.5 

99.5 
117.4 
157.7 
127.6 


July 
144.0 
120.6 

99.5 
123.9 
157.1 
129.0 


August 
145.0 
120.7 
100.3 
125.7 
155.3 
129.4 


Jan. 
133.0 
118.0 

97.0 
117.6 
151.6 
123.4 


Dec. 
136.0 
120.1 

98.7 
122.1 
137.1 
122.8 





ee ee 


Letter To A Security 


Dear Sir: Yes, I did say two weeks 
ago, and a month ago, that the die 
would be cast by now, that we would 
have the answer as to whether the re- 
cession was going to snowball or flat- 
ten out. But spring is a little late this 
year, and the are in balance 
rather than heavily weighted with 
debits and credits. Let me illustrate 
this point, for it has obvious stock 
market implications. 

On the credit side of the ledger, let 
me call your attention to the factors 
previously cited in support of my hope 
that this phase of the business cycle 
is coming to a halt. I’m sure there is 
no need to repeat them. 

In addition, however, I’ve noticed 
three new reassuring straws in the 
wind. One is the fact that several ny- 
lon manufacturers are stepping up 
production and feel that bottom has 


scales 
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UTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 
Buyer 


been reached. This 
could be important, 
inasmuch as_ the 
manufacture of ny- 
lon is a complex 
chemical 
and production isn’t 

shut off or stepped 

up merely by push- 

ing a button. Secondly, with the finan- 
cial pages so full of gloom these days, 
you may have missed the rather re- 
assuring observations of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 
This organization, whose monthly 
comments on the outlook are obvious- 
ly close to the scene of battle, point 
out that new orders are improving 
and production is being stepped up. 
Thirdly, I'm impressed by the predic- 
tion of U.S. Steel’s Chairman that 
steel output in May will be better 


process 


than February or March and also by 
his observation that “the economy 
(may) little lower than 
but there are certain signs of strength 
Steel today is a 


20 a now 
showing up.” 
of the nation 

On the debit side of the ledger, the 
most that the March 
unemployment figure (which will be 
public property by the 
ceive this letter) 
million area. I 
the President's forecast of 
in employment in March 
Furthermore, I'm most dis- 
Repubi 
Wash- 
the 


mirro! 


obvious fact is 


time yol re- 
the 
suspect 


 B 
that 


ipturn 


may be in 
strongly 
an 
wont ma- 
terialize 
tressed (I say this as a can 
but first as an American) ove! 
ington’s failure to recognize eco- 
nomic facts of life 

The “pussy-footing” with respect to 
a tax cut reminds me of the flounder- 
ing last October when Russia launched 
the “Sputnik.” In the 
President’s advisers overlooking 
two fundamental factors: 1) As I 
noted two weeks ago, business cycles 
never “turn on a dime.” Bottoms, at 
best, are a slow process, and an up- 


my opinion 


are 
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American Stock Exchange 


Commodity Exchange Inc. 








We are pleased to announce that 


MR. ALPHEUS C. BEANE 


has joined our firm as Senior Partner 


and that the name 


J. R. Williston & Co. 


has been changed to 


J. R. WILLISTON & BEANE 


ESTABLISHED 1669 


Large and small investors are assured of close personal 
attention to their accounts 


a firm with over sixty years experience 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Inc 


115 BROADWAY, 


Miami Beach, Florida @ Plainfield, New Jersey @ Rye, New York 


Foreign Representative—Paris, France 


April 1, 1958 


backed by the facilities of 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


























INVESTING 
for FUTURE 
INCOME 
2 


Incorporated 
hvestors 


Established 1925 
A mutual fund invested 
in a list of securities 
selected for possible 
GROWTH of CAPITAL and 
INCOME in the years ahead. 





TH: 
Please send a Prospectus on 


[-] Incorporated Investors 


[-] Incorporated Income Fund 


PARKER CORPORATION, 


INVESTING 
for CURRENT 
INCOME 
2 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund whose first 
objective is to return as 
LARGE CURRENT INCOME as 
may be obtained without 
undue risk of Principal. 





| orders? 


| sophisticated 
| things: a) we are in a non-conform- 


| available to the 





200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
Name 


Address 





trend usually requires “outside” help. 
2) As I’ve noted many times in the 
past, these are the “in-between” years, 


| and the economy no longer has the 
| underlying resiliency and buoyancy 
| which permitted us to “shrug off” in- 


dividual industry readjustments, in 
the past. The “pop” has gone out of 
the soda pop bottle. 

I know you are familiar with the 
obvious evidences of deterioration. 
such as the weakness in sulfuric acid 
prices (which is used in the oil and 
steel industries) and the price reduc- 
tions in aluminum, lead and titanium. 
But are you familiar with the fact 
that the Government’s announced in- 
tentions to step up defense spending 
has not been implemented with actual 
Various manufacturers with 
whom I’ve checked say that business 
is pending, but the ink has not been 
put on the dotted line. I stress this 
point for two reasons: a) we need 
every bit of help we possibly can get; 
b) there is a potential psychological 
plus on the horizon via the publicity 
which would attend a barrage of 
actual defense orders. 

All this, you might say, does not 
help us to arrive at a specific conclu- 
sion. Furthermore, I, in a sense, am 
flying against my own philosophy that 
the balance of evidence seldom falls 
neatly into place for all to see. If it 
were simple to get fat financially, 
there wouldn’t be enough Slenderellas 
to accommodate us all. But you know 
as well as I that this is a difficult 
period, that there are times when it’s 
wise to await a call to action, so to 
speak. Ours is an intuitive business 
—an 2nplied art; one just has to wait 
for proper catalyst. 

It may well be (at least I suspect 
so) that the time for decision will 
have arrived before this letter reaches 
you. For one thing, the poor first 
quarter earnings reports are being 
discounted now—which means they 
will be an anti-climax when published 
in the second half of April. Secondly, 
the internal market structure is much 
stronger than it was last fall. The 
weak speculative element has been 
eliminated in large degree, and the 
institutional buyer has cash available 
for investment. Thirdly, the sophisti- 
cated security buyer, and these are 
markets, knows two 


ist era; b) handsome profits have been 
opportunist. The 


| classicists, those who think and act in 
| terms of the averages, have had noth- 


ing but frustration to show for their 
pains. 

As a bull on the need for selectivity, 
the opportunities for the opportunist, 
I know you would like to have my 
specific security suggestions. Here 
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are two which I think are most in- 
teresting. 

One is Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
to which I’ve directed attention be- 
fore. My reasons for this continuing 
interest are quite simple: Wilson is 
one of the very few companies that 
has the promise of earning more 
money in 1958 than 1957, with still 
more in 1959, and paying a larger 
dividend next year. I detect a steadily 
growing institutional interest both in 
the industry and in the company, 
which means the price times earnings 
ratio will rise. To offer a few num- 
bers, I believe Wilson could earn 
$2.75 to $3 per share this year, as 
compared with $2.19 per share in fis- 
cal 1957. If all the “pluses” predomi- 
nate, I can see $3.50 to $4 per share in 
fiscal 1959. The latter, obviously, is 
nothing more than a horseback guess, 
but it is illustrative of the potential. 
Incidentally, don’t forget that Wilson 
is the largest sporting goods manu- 
facturer in the world. 

Another issue which comes to mind 
is Quaker Oats, for the company’s 
earnings this year should exceed $3.50 
per share as compared with $3 in 
fiscal 1957. The company’s next logical 
move would be to increase the current 
$1.80 dividend. There are many “plus- 
es” in this heretofore dull situation. 
One is the fact that diversification is 
paying off. Quaker Oats supplies 
“Furfural” (a raw material for nylon), 
a product which has chemical rather 
than food profit margins. Another is 
the fact that the company is the larg- 
est manufacturer of pet foods in the 
nation. As a suburbanite, and a fam- 
ily man, I am familiar with the fact 
readily apparent to others that the 
number of pets has increased. Lastly, 
it is my impression that Quaker Oats 
enjoys a larger share of the hot cereal 
market than at any time in previous 
years. 

Apropos my earlier comment about 
defense spending, I believe Boeing is 
an attractive speculation, what with 
earnings of almost $5.50 per share last 
year and the prospect of still more in 
1958 and 1959. This company should 
receive additional orders for its B-52 
bomber and KC-135 tanker which 
will permit capacity operations into 
1950. Moreover, the company’s jet 
transport plane is the most popular in 
the industry, and it has a stake in the 
missile field, too. 

In a word, it is fashionable to be 
blue—to be discouraged. But these 
have been “tongue-in-cheek” mar- 
kets, and I’m not quite ready to join 
the crowd. My ulcers are acting up, 
but they could be cured within the 
next two weeks. 

Sincerely, 


S. B. L. 
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Still a Growth Industry? 


» 

| HE current weekly edition of The Value Line Investment Survey finds 
that the demand for oil is still growing, but at a slower rate than in the 
past. On the other hand, the 20° decline in leading oil stocks has liqui- 
dated the overvaluation ( learly revealed by the Value Line Ratings during 
the past few years and has brought most oil equities back into line with 
the earnings now being realized. Looking ahead three to five years, the 
Value Line analysis finds that the oil stocks from current price have an 
appreciation potentiality about equal to the average of all stocks, but no 
greater. 

On the other hand, there is one group of oil stocks that is in a peculiarly 
favorable position and it is this group, the Value Line Survey finds, that 
will probably prove to be the market leaders of the future, replacing the 
big international oils which formerly led the parade. This week’s edition 
carries full-page Ratings & Reports on each of 46 oil stocks 

This week’s edition also prese nts an espec ially signific ant re port on the 
natural gas and pipeline stocks, which, in view of the confusion created by 
recent court decisions in rate cases, is “must” reading for investors who 
appreciate that big opportunities often present themselves in times of 
storm and stress. 


A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER™ 


You are invited to receive at no extra charge under this special offer 
the current 96-page edition of the Value Line Survey with Special Report 
on the Petroleum, Natural Gas and Coal industries and full-page Rat 
ings & Reports on each of 77 leading stocks including 


Atlantic Refining Royal Dutch Union Oil 

Cities Service Shell Oil Amer. Noturol Gas 
Gulf Oil Sinclair Oil Columbia Gas 
Imperial Oil Socony Mobil Oil Consol. Nat. Gas 
Phillips Petroleum Stand’d Oil (N.J.) 
Pure Oil Stand’d Oil (Ohio 


Lone Star Gas 
Northern Nat. Gas 
Panhandle Eastern 
Southern Nat. Gas 
El Paso Nat. Gas Tenn. Gas Trans 
Equitable Gos Texas Eastern Trans 

You will also receive. under this offer, the next four weekly editions 
the Value Line Survey, with full-page Ratings & Reports on over 2 
major stocks. In addition, your introductory subscription will include < 
new SPECIAL SITUATION recommendation, a SUPERVISED AccouNYT Re- 
PORT, four WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS, two FoRTNIGHTLY COMMENTARIES and 
four WEEKLY SuMMakriEs with latest advices on all 850 supervised stocks 
Annual Subscription $120 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, fill out and mail coupon below. 


Name 
P {ddress 


City ‘ . Zone State 
Send $5 to Dept KB 103 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 








How many stocks 
should you own? 


That depends. 


To some extent, on the over-all 

value of your portfolio or the 

amount you'd like to invest .. . 

To some extent on the risks you 

can afford, the rewards you seek... 

To some extent on the amount of 

time and effort you can devote to 

your investment program. 

But judging by our experience with 
thousands of different investors who 
have brought their problems to us, 
there’s a pretty fair chance that you 
already own more stocks than you 
should. 


Not that we don’t believe you should 
diversify your holdings—we do. But 
we'd much rather see you own 100 
shares of 10 different stocks than 10 
shares of 100 different stocks. 


An extreme example, true. But you'd | 
| rent dividend 


be surprised at some of the portfolios 
we review. Surprised at how often a 


few basic suggestions on consolidation | 


can actually increase your income, sim- 
plify the job of keeping tab on your 
stocks, and bring you a lot closer to 
your investment objectives. 


If you have the feeling you may | 


be over-diversified yourself, we'll be 
happy to have our Research Depart- 
ment mail you a completely objective 
analysis of your situation, as they see it. 

There’s no charge for this analysis, 
but the more you tell us about your 
personal circumstances and objectives, 
the more beneficial it should be. 

In any event, simply address a con- 
fidential letter to- 


ALLAN D. GuLLIveER, Department SD-46 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


| BELow 
| stocks I consider attractive buys on 
| reactions. 


| producer 
| boilers and furnaces. 


| company owns large clay and ganis- 
| ter reserves (for silica brick) which 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Stocks on Reactions 


is some data on still more 


General Refractories is a leading 
of fire-brick and _ other 
heat-resisting materials for lining 


Although the 


are strategically located, it also pur- 


| chases some ganister, magnesite, and 


chrome. A 40% interest is held in 
Northwest Magnesite, which has the 
largest known commercial magnesite 
deposits, and a New Jersey plant for 
extracting magnesite from seawater. 
The American-Austrian Magnesite 
plant and quarry at Radentheim, 
Austria, were acquired in 1953 for $3 


million. 


Finances of General Refractories 
are excellent, with current assets on 
December 31 of $29.1 million against 
current liabilities of $7.8 million. 
Long-term debt amounts to $8.8 mil- 
lion, and capital stock numbers 
1,388,000 shares. Earnings last year 
amounted to $5.58 per share; the cur- 
rate is $2. Present 
price: around 3534, where the yield 
is 5.6%; 1956 high: 53%. Profits of 
this company are primarily depend- 


| ent upon the demand for fire-brick on 
| the part of the steel industry. 


With 
the outlook for steel brighter than it 
has been for some time, the outlook 
for General Refractories has im- 


proved. This stock 
is an old favorite 
of this column, 
and I think is at- 
tractive in the 
middle 30s. 

General Tire & 
Rubber Co., fifth 
among domestic rubber fabricators, 
derived around 37% of 1955-56 sales 
from tire lines; 37% from the 87.6% 
owned Aerojet-General subsidiary, 
which is a leader in rockets and pro- 
pellants and also works in the atomic 
energy field; 17% from plastic prod- 
ucts; and 9% from a wide variety of 
industrial, sporting goods, and miscel- 
laneous items. The RKO Teleradio 
Pictures subsidiary operates radio and 
television stations, and produces mo- 
tion picture films; film distribution is 
handled through Universal Pictures. 
A 72%-voting interest in A. M. Byers, 
wrought iron producer, is held. Fi- 
nances are satisfactory, and the stock 
has merit in the middle 20s where it 
now is. 

International Tel. & Tel. 
company, is the largest American- 
owned international enterprise en- 
gaged in the development and manu- 
facture of electronic and telecommu- 
nication equipment and the granting 
of patent licenses in those fields. 
While it controls telephone and radio- 
telephone systems in South and Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies, it 


, a holding 
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of total reve- 
Total foreign 
accounted for al- 
of consolidated gross in 


derives less than 10% 
nues from this source. 
receipts, however, 
most 75% 
1956. 

The IT&T system includes 46 manu- 
facturing and laboratory companies 
and divisions in 28 countries, includ- 
ing the U.S., an international trading 
organization and 13 telephone, radio- 
telephone or radiotelegraph compa- 
nies overseas. The company has been 
making steady progress. Earnings 
for the first nine months of 1957 
amounted to $2.35 a share. The stock 
yields 5.6% on its $1.80 dividend. 
Present price, around 3214. The stock 
looks like a good speculation. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass is one of 
the two leading domestic producers 
of safety, window and plate glass. 
All General Motors’ needs are sup- 
plied. Other products include regu- 
lar plate and window glass for 
construction use. A stake in the fiber 
glass field is held through the 50.25%- 
owned L-O-F Glass Fibers Co. Cap- 
italization consists solely of 5,220,000 
shares. In the last two years, the 
stock declined from 98 to 65, and 
now around 77. Per share earnings 
for 1957 amounted to $5.36. Current 
dividend rate is $3.60. Sales for 1957 
amounted to $237 million. Current 
assets, $82 million; current liabilities, 
$30 million. 

Link-Belt produces a widely diver- 
sified line of mechanical power trans- 
mission and materials handling ma- 
chinery. It is an old, established 
company, and dividends have been 
paid without interruption since 1875. 
Capitalization consists of 1,869,000 
shares. For 1957, earnings per share 
amounted to $5.41 vs. $5.95 in 1956. 
Dividend rate is $3.20 ($3 plus 20c 
extra), which provides a yield of 6% 
on the present price of the stock, 5342 

Lockheed Aircraft is an important 
manufacturer of airplanes; its Con- 
stellation model is one of the best 
known planes. The company also 
owns about 25% of Pacific Finance 
Corp. stock (316,000 shares). The 
stock declined substantially in the 
last two years, from 64 to 26, and is 
now around 41%. Earnings per share 
last year were $5.52; the current divi- 
dend rate is $2.40. On reactions, I 
think this stock is attractive. 

National Dairy Products is the 
largest company in the dairy products 
field. It is first in sales of cheese, ice 
cream and salad dressings. For each 
of the last seven years, sales have ex- 
ceeded $1 billion, amounting to $1,432 
million in 1957. At its present price, 
around 44%, the yield is 4% on its 
$1.80 dividend. I think that an in- 
crease in the dividend rate is war- 
ranted by current earnings and the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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“tt Which 281 Stocks to BUY and SELL Now!! 
STANDARD & POOR’S 


SPRING FORECAST 


Just Coming Off The Press 


Completely New! One of the most timely Forecasts ever presented by S & P! 
NEW—Why the stock market is closer to the booming 1960's than the calendar! 
NEW —Anme rican economy closer to recovery, closer to higher stock prices! 

NEW-— Higher prices coming—which stocks can oulgain coming new round of inflation? 

Will feature Standard & Poor's forecast of stock-bond markets, forecast of business ahead, forecast of 


money trends, corporate profits, dividends. EXTRA! Confidential new switch list of 74 stocks that should 
be Sold now! Also these confidential new “‘Buy’’ lists: 
14 Stocks to Outgain Coming New Inflation 15 Stocks in New Science-Research Boom + 24 
Underpriced Stocks That Can Go Up - 27 Good Quality Low-Priced Stocks - 18 Dollar-Averaging 
Growth Stocks 15 Candidates for Stock Splits + 20 Candidates for Increased Dividends 30 
Stocks for Safety and Income - 22 Tax Exempt, Corporate, U. S.Bonds - 12 Convertible Bonde- 
Preferred Stocks - 10 Stocks to Watch; to Buy When Time Is Ripe. 
Simply mail $1 with this Ad, your name, address for S & P’s New SPRING FORECAST plus next 
3 weekly issues of The OUTLOOK, one of America’s foremost investment services. (A $6 value !) 
New readers only. Subscribers covered 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


World's Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization, Established 1860, 
345 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
A645-172 











3 Key Signs 
of a New Bull Market? 


Margin requirements reduced to 50%" Federal Reserve Board acts to releas« 
billion in bank credit’ ‘‘Dow Jones Industrials recover 30 of ground lost since 
Reading these and other reports, investors across the nation now ask if we might 
the threshold of a new bull market 


Certainly, it is true that many key growth issues seem ripe for capital gains. But now 
at any time since 1949 the selection of new profit opportunities based on trends is of 
portance. To help you invest wisely in such a selective market, Growth Stock Report 
tinued weekly supervision of 35 major growth issues, their performance and price object 


What is the July-Sept. price objective for Sterling Drug. Hercules Powder, Royal Dutcl 

Flintkote? which growth stocks pay liberal dividends? 
sold or held at current levels? These are just 3 of the mar 

planned program for capital gains 

Send Just $1 Today to receive 4 full weeks of this concise set 
complete plan and method with a review of GSR strategy and rt 

critical July-Dec. 1957 period. Simply fill in the coupon 

guarantee applies 


should Safeway 
y questions ans 





Please air mail 4 week tr 


Growth Stock Report (Dept. AF 5) Se ee Swe ee 
$22 Laguna St., Santa Barbara, Calif. ™etod and sec unt ting 


ults. Enclosed i 
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ADDRESS 








DIAMOND GARDNER 


CORPORATION 


7744 CONSECUTIVE 


YEAR OF DIVIDENDS 


The Boord of Directors of Diamond 
Gardner Corporation on March 27, 
958, declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 45c per share on the 
Common Stock. At the same meeting 
the Board also declored a quarterly 
dividend of 37Yac per share on the 
$1.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Both dividends are payable May!,1958 
to stockholders of record April 7, 1958 

PERRY S. WOODBURY 
Secretary and Treasurer 


MATCHES + CARTONS ~ PULP PRODUCTS + LUMBER + BUILDING SUPPLIES - WOODENWARE 

















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, nationa!] distribution 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS. INC. 
Atten. MR. MELLON, eS — AVE. 
NEW YORK 17. 


We foctually measure the effect of 
RUNING POWER SLING PRESSURE 


trial on prompt refund basis tf not 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 





230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 








monthly 
CREATIVE 


RESEARCH 
. “e report 
‘MILITARY ELECTRONICS: 
one of Today’s 
Fastest-Growing Industries 
> 


* 


Informed observers 
agree that milita 
electronics woe | 
with missiles as 
one of the two 
fastest-growing 
segments of Amer- 
ican industry. In- 
vestment oppor- 
tunities in this field 
are examined by the Goodbody & Co. 
Research Department in our April Monthly 
Letter as a companion to the Missile Field 
Analysis (Monthly Letter February, 1958). 
The comprehensive character of our 
Letter is illustrated in this list of the sub- 
jects covered: 
Avionics « Missile Electronics Market « Ground 
Support Systems Multi-Purpose Computers « 
Inertial Guidance Systems « Radar, Sonar and 
Anti-Missiles « Maintenance and Repair Markets 


A “STEEP GROWTH PHASE” 
FORESEEN BY EXPERTS 

The superiority of growth prospects for 
this particular ae may be judged b 
the statements of authorities in the field. 
One USAF General believes Air Force ex- 
penditures in electronics (already high) 
will double in the next two years. Sur 
Letter provides estimates of the growth 
outlook, evaluates the importance to manu- 
facturers of missiles and manned aircraft, 
and specifies the market which seems likely 
to be the most profitable. 


8 LEADERSHIP STOCKS SELECTED 
Throughout the Letter our analysts have 
named the stocks they regard as most 
likely to benefit from the developments 
forecast. 


200 OTHER RECOMMENDED ISSUES 
As in every issue, the April Letter reports 
on the “Stock Market Outlook” featuring 
a newly-revised list of over 200 securities 
selected for holding or purchase by in- 
vestors. For your free copy, just mail the 
coupon below. 





2K Whereas statistical research re- 
lates to the already achieved, creative 
research helps investors visualize future 
growth possibilities. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 34 Cities 


I Please send me without cost or obligation, | 
| your Monthly Letter FM-15. 


Name 
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MARKET COMMENT 


The Art of Buying on Weakness 


ANYONE who has read this column for 
the past six or seven months, it seems 
to me, must mark it as much better on 
its diagnosis of the business situation 
than on its diagnosis of the stock mar- 
ket. That’s because the stock market 
has been “out of gear” with the busi- 
ness situation much of the time since 
October. Business has been getting 
progressively worse; the stock mar- 
ket (up to very recently) has been 
getting selectively better, or at least 
has not been getting worse. 

Strange as it may seem, I am be- 
ginning to feel better about the busi- 
ness outlook. I reason that by Sep- 
tember the adjustment will be about 
a year old, and that much will have 
been accomplished in liquidating the 
visible inventories of manufacturers 
and retailers and that even more will 
have been accomplished in liquidating 
the “invisible” inventories of consum- 
ers. By that time easier credit will 
have begun to take hold; there always 
is a lag of six months or so between 
the time credit is eased and the effect 
of the easing shows up in trade. I 
think, too, that the inflationary things 
about to be done (public works and 
possible tax cuts) will provide at least 
some  stimulation—whether lasting 
and healthy or not. Perhaps the 
FRB Index of Production may get 
down around 120 to 125 between now 


| and August, but it should rise in the 
|} autumn months. 


I would expect some easing of stock 
market prices between now and June 
1 and a summer recovery discounting 
better business in the autumn season. 


| Beginning in August or earlier, things 
| should be better in the steel, auto- 


mobile and building industries, and 
better in retail trade. Recent prema- 
ture hopes of an early business recov- 
ery will have to be deferred, and the 
deferment will make many weak 
hearts sick enough to do some unwise 
selling. As stated in this column two 
weeks ago, it is my opinion stocks 
will be lower (as measured by the 
averages) some time between now 
and the first of July. I would now 
change that to lower some time be- 
tween now and the middle of May. 
There won’t be much surprise ele- 
ment in the poor earnings for the first 


| quarter, soon to be published, except 


that many of them will be poorer than 
expected. The shock will come in the 
realization that the second quarter 


may not be much better. 


Well, what will the smart investor 


| do about a situation like this? It seems 


by L. O. HOOPER 


to me that the an- 
swer is quite ob- 
vious — provided 
the above diag- 
nosis or hypothe- 
sis proves roughly 
correct. He will 
try to buy on 
weakness rather than become pan- 
icked into either selling more stocks 
or stretching the haywire tighter 
around his purse. 

But, you ask, what will he buy? I 
don’t think you can answer that ques- 
tion till you see where the biggest 
bargains are. You just don’t know 
what stocks will go down most. You 
just don’t know where the psychology 
will be worse. Perhaps the so-called 
cyclical stocks (steels, coppers, ma- 
chinery issues, autos, etc.) will go 
down where they traditionally have 
gone under similar conditions. So far, 
in the main, they have not done this. 
If they do “fall our of bed” a little, 
they may be the best things to buy. 

Perhaps there will be another sell- 
off in the more defensive issues, but 
I surmise that such stocks (tobaccos, 
utilities, foods, drugs, etc.) will hold 
up rather well. The drugs might be a 
little more vulnerable than the others 
because they have had such a large 
rise. We may witness some doubts in 
institutional quarters about some of 
these so-called growth stocks, like 
the chemicals and aluminums, most of 
which in the past two years or so 
have not been growth stocks at all. 
Recently we have seen some justified 
disillusionment (I think) in Olin- 
Mathieson. The greatly deflated rails 
may provide ideal hunting ground for 
the adventurous. speculator, even 
some of the worst ones; the rail in- 
dustry is not going out of business 
yet and rail shares possess high lev- 
erage. 

Then there are the “inflation hedge” 
stocks. The mines, oils, papers, and 
lumbers, all advertised not too many 
months ago as inflation hedges, really 
have acted much worse than the mar- 
ket. Certainly the threat of further 
inflation is written large over the 
economic horizon. If such stocks are 
available at real concessions during 
the coming disillusionment they might 
be ideal issues to buy. 

Last issue I mentioned Georgia- 
Pacific (32) which I think has special 
merit because of its huge timber hold- 
ings, its tax shelter, its large cash flow 
($8.90 a share last year) and its high 
leverage. Anaconda should be a good 
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How $5 for Barron’s Put a 


FINANCIAL 
CUSHION 
UNDER ME 


By a Barron’s subscriber 


Like many other men, I was a hit-or-miss 
investor—who too often missed. One day I 
saw a Barron's ad in the a and it made 
sense. So I sent in my $5 for a trial subscrip- 
tion. 

I remember the first issue I got, because it 
changed my thinking about a stock I was 
going to buy. 

Since then, every issue of Barron's has 
given me information on industries and on a 
number of companies. Barron's tells me how 
they are doing and where they are going—the 
kind of information I've got to have to pick 
good investments instead of lemons. 

That's how Barron's has helped me increase 
my capital. In six and a half years, I've put a 
total of $11,000 into securities. That's about 
$1700 each year. The way I've invested it, and 
reinvested my dividends, it has grown to a bit 
over $28,000—with the help I got from Bar- 
ron's. 


No other business or investment publication is 
like Barron's. It is written for the man who makes 
up his own mind about his own money. It is the 
only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and has full 
use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized information in 
serving you 

Barron's subscription | ig is $15 
you can try it for 17 wee 
subscription brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you handle 
your business and investment affairs with greater 
understanding and foresight . . . the investment 
implications of current political and economic 
events the perspective you must have to an- 
ticipate trends and grasp profitable investment 
opportunities 

See for yourself how important Barron’s can be 
to you in. the eventful weeks ahead. Try it for 17 
weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and send it 
today with your check for $5; or tell us to bill 
vou. Address: Barron's, 392 Newbury St., Bostan 
15, Mass _F- 415 
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G Opportunities| in WARRANTS 


it you are interested in making each $1 do 
the work of $100 or $1,000 in a rising 
merket—then you should be interested 
in common stock WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in- 
vested in warrants during a bull mar- 
ket may bring capital appreciation as 
much as 1000% or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 

@ How do some warrants make sensa- 
tjonal gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few years? 

@ How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstanding in to- 
day’s market and how should they 
be bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these questions, you 

should not miss the most widely- praised and 

only full-length study of its kind—*'THE 
hg op yids a OF COMMON STOCK 

WARRA Sidney Fried. For your 

copy of ‘ale Back detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 121 warrants 
z~ should know about, send $2.00 to 

H. M. Associates, Dept. 

. 108, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 

1, N. Y¥. or send for 
free descriptive folder. 


ef 


GRAIN 


SPECULATORS 


philosophy: cut losses, let profits 
loss protection, specific buy-sell 
Maximum margin used $800 for “job 
lot traders’’ at any one time. Get twice- 
weekly letter, special bulletins when issued. 
Wire service available. 


8 Issues—$2 


We send profit-loss record from beginning 
of letter, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957 


THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
431 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 


a year, but 
s for only $5. This trial 
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inflation hedge, in view of its hold- 
ings of more than 40% of the free 
world’s copper in the ground and 
prospective low costs from the new 
Chile mines. 

Another stock which bears watch- 
ing is American Smelting, an issue we 
mentioned at an unfortunate time 10 
or 11 months ago. This stock has the 
advantage of representing traditional 
investment quality. Its investments in 
Cerro de Pasco, General Cable, Ken- 
necott, Revere Brass, United Park 
City Mines and Mt. Isa Mines (ex- 
clusive of the large commitment in 
Southern Peru Copper) recently had 
a value of about $21 a share, leaving 
American Smelting proper (plus 
Southern Peru) selling at around 23 
or 24. The long pull risk in this 
stock, especially if bought on weak- 
ness, is not large. 

What about Chrysler? It is operat- 
ing at a loss against earning around 
$13 a share last year. Its share of the 
market has dropped from about 191° 
last year to perhaps 11% or at 
present. The dividend may have to 
be passed. But Chrysler is not going 
broke! There is tremendous leverage 
in the stock. It seems to me that the 
risk on the downside is very much less 
than the profit possibilities (for the 
long pull) on the upside. If it gets 
down around 40, as it easily may, it 
would be lower than at any time since 
1946. There might be some real “in- 
vestment art” in buying Chrysler on 
weakness. There are less than 9,000,- 
000 shares out against 281,000,000 
shares of General Motors. In com- 
parison with anything but Ford and 
GM, Chrysler is a huge enterprise. 

James Lees (carpets), 
27, yields about 7.4% through its $2 
dividend. It easily could sell lower 
than the current price, because it has 
a thin market and the carpet business 
is poor. But the company is the 
standard of excellence by which other 
carpet companies judge themselves. 
It has paid $2 since 1947. Net was 
$4.30 a share last year, $5.04 in 1956, 
$4.05 in 1955, $3.31 in 1954, $3.76 in 
1953 and $4.55 in 1952. The company’s 
southern plants are much lower-cost 
operations, and three more will be 
in operation by fall. Depreciation 
amounts to almost $2 a share 

How low will the averages go? I’m 
thinking that the October low of 416.15 
will be approached but not violated. 
The rails could make a new low. The 
utilities almost certainly will not. 

There’s a lot of money around wait- 
ing to be invested, and much of it will 
go to work on weakness. This is a 
time to be prepared to take 
tage of pessimism—and | 
opinion we likely to 
pessimism than optimism 
near term. 
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20% RISE AHEAD 
For This STOCK? 


This medium-priced stock 
appears to be heading for a 
20% rise. Increased earn- 
ings (when many companiés 
are showing sharp reductions 
in net), plus persistent ac- 
cumulation in recent weeks, 
suggests a statistical-techni- 
cal environment conducive to 
our bullishness on the issue. 
To new readers only, we'll 
name this excellent equity; 
send our latest 4-page Con- 
fidential Report on the ab- 
sornng Decennial Pattern 
for the 1958 stock market; 
plus also the next 8 issues of 
our twice-weekly, world- 
wide-read letter on receipt 
of only $5. [J 


Remember THIS service is 
backed by experience and research 
totalling 22'/2 years. Not always 
right; not always wrong; but a 
service which presents its case 
frankly and honestly, in faithful 
accordance with forecasting 
methods we have found to be the 
best ever over the past three 
decades F-41! 
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FREE 
INFORMATION FOR 


PUZZLED INVESTORS! 
Today's ever changing and contfus- 


ing market picture got you down? 
Puzzled about what moves to make 
to protect your financial position? 
Babson’s can help you. Learn how 
our 53 years’ experience in all 
types of market conditions helps 
you to financial growth and secur- 
ity. Check off the free booklets 
that interest you. No obligation 

















] PROFIT POINTERS 

| PEACE OF MIND AT LOW COST 
[_] A PERSONAL INVESTMENT PROGRAM 
[] YOU DON'T HAVE TO WORRY 
[] A PROFITABLE IDEA FOR YOU 











Send today for the valuable Book- 
lets of your choice. The Nation's 
oldest Personal Investment Advi- 
sory Service is helping investors of 
all sizes. Learn how we can help 
you. Write today to: 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Dept. F-85 
Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 





“SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCK” 


A book of Studies on the Stock Market pr« 
fusely illustrated with long term 
how individual stocks move 
than together and clearly explains principles of 
market action for Selecting the Right Stocks 
for the big swing. Price $1 

Satisfaction guaranteed or refunded 


The Golden Harues t 


Method for Trading 
Details upon request 


STOCK MARKET INSTITUTE 


2008 Colorado Bivd., Los Angeles 41, Calif 
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Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 

FREE ON REQUEST 
Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities ...a daily price change 
service ... and instruction material. All 


will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-50. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y 


AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


explains why the 
Grea we serve 
offers so much 
opportunity 

to industry. 





Write for 
FREE 
COPY 

Box 899, 


Dept. N. 
Salt loke 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 


8 GROWTH 
WARRANTS 


LOW-PRICED FOR BIG 
‘LEVERAGE’ PROFITS 


Where you can afford to speculate, there 
is probably no faster, more profitable 
way to make your money grow than in 
well situated warrants. For example 

while $100 in Tri-Continental’s stock 
was growing to $1,623 in 48 months, 
$100 in Tri-Continental's warrants grew 
to $17,200 or 10.6 times as much 

And while $100 in Hoffman Electronics 
stock was growing to $2,267 in 24 
months $100 in Hoffman Electronics 
warrants grew to $50,000 or 22.1 
times as much. As you can see, $100 in 
warrants (especially at low prices) car 
do the work of $1000 or even $2000 in 
growth stocks. Now many warrants are 
low-priced once again. And our Editors 
in a new Special Report select for you 
“8 Very Low-Priced Warrants That 
Can Make You Big ‘Leverage’ Profits”. 
A copy of this new Warrant Report is 
yours as a special bonus now when you 
send just $1 (new readers only) to try 
our unique advisory service ‘The Growth 
Stock Letter’ for the next two weeks 
Mail this ad with your name and address 
and $1 today. Send to Dept. F-.4 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 82, MASS. 





STOCK ANALYSIS 


Looking Ahead 


BusInNESss activity seems to be stabiliz- 
ing at the low level reached last 
month. It is no longer deteriorating, 
and this, in my opinion, is good news. 
Whether or not the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration will be forced to under- 
take a slam-bang emergency pro- 
gram of massive intervention to bolster 
the natural recuperative forces of our 
economy is still uncertain at this 
point. I hope it won’t be necessary. 
The longer-range implications of the 
program are so undesirable, if not 
dangerous, that it should be avoided 
if politically possible. 

I am very much in favor of a com- 
prehensive and carefully considered 
program of income tax revision and re- 
duction which in the end will result 
in a healthier economy and larger 
revenues. But the measures now 
under discussion are too costly and 
will accomplish little of lasting value. 
So long as the Government confines 
itself largely to removing obstacles 
and to providing a favorable at- 
mosphere of confidence, a normal 
business recovery will get underway 
all by itself. That will create a sounder 
basis for a prolonged period of pros- 
perity than a precipitous upsurge re- 
sulting from the hasty and ill-advised 
use of strong stimulants which would 
only produce another boom with spi- 
raling inflation. 

Left to its own devices, more or less, 
economic activity should begin to im- 
prove shortly, slightly at first and at 
a somewhat faster pace as the year 
progresses. I expect the industrial pro- 
duction index to reach 140 by year- 
end; this would be a good gain over 
the 128 level estimated for last month, 
but still well below the 1957 peak of 
147. 

First-quarter earnings will be com- 
ing out shortly. For companies di- 
rectly affected by the slump they will 
be pretty bad. It would be wrong, 
however, to view these interim re- 
ports as indicative of 1958 results. The 
rest of the year should be better, not 
only because of the expected up- 
turn in but also because 
management efforts to control costs 
and improve profit margins are be- 
ginning to produce results. A small 
company I happen to be very familiar 
with overcame a 15% drop in sales 
by lifting its profit margin, with the 
result that first-quarter earnings will 
be about the same as a year ago. I 
don’t think that the company is unique 
in this respect. 

It is a foregone 


business, 


be- 


conclusion, 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


cause of published 

weekly _ statistics, 

that the steel in- 

dustry will come 

up with miserable 

reports for the 

first quarter. In- 

vestors will be 

shocked when they see that even the 
leaders found it difficult to earn their 
“regular” dividend rate. 

But that is a narrow way of look- 
ing at it. My own reaction is entirely 
different: I am deeply impressed that 
here is an industry, formerly known 
as “prince or pauper,” that can stay 
in the black with operations as low as, 
if not below, 50% of capacity. Proof 
that the breakeven point is so much 
more favorable than had generally 
been supposed is far more important, 
I think, than whether or not the first- 
quarter dividend was earned this year 

Some of the steel companies’ annual 
reports make fascinating reading. For 
instance, back in 1910 the 218,438 em- 
ployees of U.S. Steel worked an aver- 
age 68.4 hours a week for $15.33, pro- 
ducing 15,881,000 tons of steel. Last 
year, 271,037 employees working an 
average of 36.3 hours for earnings of 
$115.75 a week, produced 33,738,000 
tons. That is progress in the best 
sense of the word. U.S. Steel’s pre- 
tax income, by the way, increased 
from $96.6 million in 1910 to $944.6 in 
1957, keeping pace very nicely with 
employment costs. Taxes, alas, cut 
1957 income down to $419.4 million. 

Republic Steel (3912), which prob- 
ably has had an even rougher time 
this year than either U.S. or Bethle- 
hem, also gives some interesting data 
in its report. Maybe the estimated 
replacement cost of $3 billion ($192 a 
share!) for its physical facilities has to 
be taken with a grain of salt, but it is 
a fact that the company 
$659 million in the past ten years for 
properties, plants and equipment 
That sum is equal to $42 a share 
more than the present the 
stock. 

Somehow I cannot escape the con- 
that the bears taking a 
very short-range view of the future 
They are 
problems 
morrow’s 


has spent 


price of 


clusion are 
so concerned about today’s 
that they fail to see to- 
opportunities. There will 
be nearly 180 million people in this 
country in 1960, over 190 million in 
1965 and probably between 205 and 
210 million by 1970. With this prospect 
in view, overcapacity is nothing but 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 
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_ ANOTHER IMPORTANT TIME 
TO SWITCH for PROFITS 


Which stocks should be sold now to 
prevent losses? Which stocks should 
be held and bought for 1958 gains? 
GET NEW BUY-HOLD-SWITCH 


RATINGS ON 527 KEY STOCKS 
(Partial List Below) 





There have been 5 times since 1946, when sound stock switching would have paid off hand 
somely. Some examples are below. 


There are signs we are now in the 6th period where sound stock switching will again result 


ACF industries 
Air Reduction 
Allegheny Lud. 
Allied Stores 
Aluminium Ltd. 
Amer. Airlines 
American Can 
Amer. Cyanamid 
Amer. Gas & El. 
Am. Mach. & Fdy. 
Amer. Potash 
Amer. Radiator 
Amer. Smelting 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 
Amer. Tobacco 
Amer. Viscose 
Anaconda Co. 
Bald.-Lima-Ham. 
Balt. & Ohio 
Beckman Instr. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Boeing Airplane 
Borg-Warner 
Briggs & Strat. 
Budd Company 
Burlington ind. 
Burroughs Corp. 
Canada Dr 
Canadian Pac. 
Carrier Corp. 
Case (J. |.) 
Celanese 

Cerro de Pasco 
Ches. & Ohio 
Chrysler 

Cities Service 
Coca-Cola 

Colo. F. & |. 
Columbia Broad. 
Cont. Motors 
Cooper-Bessemer 
Crown-Zeller 
Curtiss-Wright 
Douglas Aircr. 
Dow Chemical 
DuPont (E. |.) 
Eagle-Picher 
Eastern Air L. 
Eastman Kodak 
Erie Railroad 
Fairbanks Morse 
Fairchild Eng. 
Fanstee!l Met 
Filtrol 
Firestone Tire 
Foster Wheeler 
Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. Electric 
General Foods 
General Motors 
Gen. Refract 
Gen. Telephone 
Geo.-Pac. Corp. 
Gillette Co 
Goodrich (B. F.) 
Goodyear Tire 
Gr. North. Ry. 
Grumman Air 
Gulf Oil 


inland Steel 
Inter’l. Harv. 
inter’l. Nickel 
inter’l. Paper 
int. T. & T. 
Johns-Manville 
Jones & Laugh. 
Joy Mfg. 
Kansas City So. 
Kennecott Cop. 
Lig. & Myers 
Lockheed Aircr. 
Loew's 

Magma Copper 
Martin Co. 
Minn.-Moline 
Monsanto Chem. 
Montgomery Ward 
Motorola 

Nat. Cash Reg. 
National Dairy 
National Gypsum 
N. Y. Central 
Northern Pac. 
Northrop Aircr. 
Norwich Pharm. 
Olin Mathieson 
Pennsylvania R. 
Penn-Texas 
Pepsi-Cola 
Pfizer (Chas.) 
Phelps-Dodge 
Philco Corp. 
Phillips Pet 
Pittsburgh Sti. 
Procter & Gam. 
Radio Corp. 
Rayonier 
Raytheon 
Republic Steel 
Revere Cop. Br. 
Reynolds Metals 
Reynolds Tob. 
Royal-McBee 

St. Regis Paper 
Schenley 

Sears Roebuck 
Sherwin-Will 
Sinclair Oil 

So. Pacific 
Southern Ry 
Sperry-Rand 
S.0. California 
S.0. New Jersey 
Sunray-Mid C. 
Sylvania Elec 
Tide Water Oil 
Timken Rol. B 
20th Cent.-Fox 
Union Carbide 
United Air L 

U. S. Gypsum 

U. S. Rubber 

U. S. Steel 
Warner Bros 
West’h'se A.B 
Westinghouse 
Yale & Towne 
Zenith Radio 











in very large net balance gains. Because of this, we have made careful “buy, hold or switch 
ratings on 527 key stocks (partial list at left), Of these 527, we believe: 


135 of these stocks should be definitely switched 

266 of these stocks can be held for now 

126 of these stocks are underpriced ‘‘buys"’ 
Handsome gains could have been made in the last 5 switch periods. These periods were 1946 
1949, spring 1953, fall 1953 and summer 1956. We believe the current period is another one 
of these important switch periods which can again be very, very profitable 


Examples of Profits Made in Switch Periods 


In the fall of 1953 a strong wave of confidence started. This called for investors to switch 
from defensive to cyclical stocks, to save gains and make new profits. Examples are below 


Three 1953 “Switch OUT" Stocks Three 1953 “Switch IN" Stocks 

Stock 9/53 8/56 % Change Stock 9 ‘53 8/56 % Change 
Am. Tobacco 72% 79% + 9.8% East. A.L. 22 56's 155.7% 
Borden 50s 61% +22.2% int. Paper 42 143% 242.3% 
Kroger 41% 52 +26.4% Bucy.-Erie 21% 53 149.4% 


Av. Change on ‘Switch Av. Change on ‘‘Switch 
OUT" Stocks IN" Stocks 


Net gain by switching 








+-17.8% 196.8% 


179.0% 
In August, 1956, when the Dow failed to make a new high above 521, and fundamental 
weaknesses appeared in certain basic industries, it signaled a time to switch out of cyclical 
stocks. Below are some results of this switch period 


Three 1956 “Switch OUT" Stocks 
Stock 8/56 2/58 


Three 1956 “Switch IN" Stocks 
% Change Stock 8/56 2/58 > Change 


East. A.L. 561% 35 —37.8% 38 56% 49.0% 
—35.8% Safeway Sto. 192 27% 40.4% 
107.9% 


int. Paper 143% 92\4 
Bucy.-Erie 53 31% 37.4% Lorillord 18% 39'4 


Av. Change on ‘Switch Av. Chonge on ‘Switch 
OUT" Stocks IN'' Stocks 61.4% 
Net gain by switching 99% 





Get Spear's New Buy-Hold-Switch Ratings 
FOR PROFITS IN THIS IMPORTANT SWITCH PERIOD 


We believe the current period is another of these really important switch periods when 
losses can be prevented and profits made 
In our 3 new Reports you will receive 


1. Latest BUY-HOLD-SWITCH RATINGS on 527 key stocks. 


2. SPEAR’S Short Term Business and Stock Market Forecast. 
3. Our selection of “8 ‘BEST BUY’ STOCKS FOR 1958 GAINS." 


Iwo of these 8 “best buy” stocks look like extraordinary opportunities. STOCA 
10. We think you can buy it for yourself, your wife our children or your ’ 


watch it grow. STOCK “B” is a new national defense star. It looks like Reac 


before it went fron Si4 to 37, or Aero Jet before it went from 16 to 103 


All 3 of these Reports are yours—with a 5S-week trial subscription 
to the Spear Market Letter—for just $5. Send coupon below NOW! 


SPEAR & STAFF, INc., Babson Park 57, Massachusetts 


Yes, send me at once: 


1. Latest BUY-HOLD-SWITCH RATINGS on 527 key stocks 


Check: | enclose $5 Piease bill me 


Name 


2. SPEAR'S Short Term Business and Stock Market Forecast 
3. "8 "BEST BUY’ STOCKS FOR 1958 GAINS" Street 


and enter my 5-week trial subscription to the SPEAR MAR- City Zone State 
T 


KET LETTER — for just $5. (This offer open to new readers 


only) 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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Is Income Important 
to You Now? 


With its shares representing more 
than 130 securities selected pri- 
marily for income possibilities, 
NATIONAL INCOME SERIES 
invests in the bonds, preferred 
and common stocks of American 
corporations. If income is im- 
portant to you, send today for 
your FREE copy of Information 
Folder and Prospectus. Simply 
clip and send coupon below. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
61-4 


Name ...ccccccccces eoccescccccees 


City & State. ....ceee eeeccceccces ° 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation 


Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 














| ways. 
| York Stock Exchange, it can sell its 








GROWTH 
INDUSTRY 
SHARES, Inc. 


Objective: Long-term growth 
of Capital and Income. 


MUTUAL 
FUND 


Shares priced at 103°, of net asset value, 
redeemed at 100°, of net asset value. 


° 
Prospectus on request 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 

















INCREASE YOUR PRESTIGE 


it pays off! Exciting, profitable things can happen 
to the man whose book is published under our 
plan. He gains recognition. Our books are written 
up in the N. Y¥. Times, Saturday Review, Winchell, 
Ladies’ Home journal and all key media 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book pub- 
lishing revealed in two brochures. Learn how you 
can get 40% royalties, local-national publicity 
and greater social-professional stature. Prompt 
editorial appraisal of manuscripts. Write S. Evans 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 








PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Decided Q) Rita 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
May 1, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on April 10. 
These dividends amount to $1.17 a 
share on the 4.08 ° Series, $1.10 a 
share on the 4.4% Series, $1.07 '¢ 
a share on the 4.3% Series and 95 
cents a share on the 3.8% Series. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Treasurer 




















THE FUNDS 


BAILING OUT 


How can a big mutual fund unload 
100,000 shares of a stock without 
swamping a securities market ruled 
by the law of supply and demand? In 
what seems to many a small investor 
like a suspension of the law of gravi- 
ty, the big fund can bypass the iron 
rule of the auction market in two 
With permission of the New 


huge block at one fixed price in a 


| “special offering” on the floor of the 


Exchange. Or, again with Exchange 
approval, it can make a “secondary 
distribution” of its 100,000 shares off 


| the floor after normal trading hours. 
| In both cases, syndicates of brokers 


and bankers are formed to buy the 
stock, attracted by a juicy discount 
from a steady market price and by 
the fact that the seller pays all com- 
missions. Last month, mutual fund 
shareholders got a rare glimpse of 
two unusual examples of this stormy- 
weather device. Chairman Dwight 
Robinson of $1 billion Massachusetts 
Investors Trust and fellow Bostonian 
William Parker, Chairman of $212 
million Incorporated Investors and 
$77.5 million Incorporated Income 
Fund, dumped nearly $10 million 
worth of stock without upsetting Wall 
Street’s apple cart. Robinson cleaned 
out M.LT.’s 130,000 Chrysler shares in 
a secondary while Parker jettisoned 
his 123,000 shares of Illinois Central 
in the same manner. 

In both cases, the mutual funds 
took sizable losses in the sale of their 
big holdings, but mutual fund share- 
holders could derive some comfort 
from the success of the two second- 
aries. For they proved once again 
that funds, even the giant ones, have 
a surprising degree of liquidity. 


SHIFTING AROUND 


“We'RE not selling stocks to put our 
proceeds in the bank,” explained In- 
corporated Investors’ President Park- 
er, “but to switch the cash into other 
stocks we think can do better.” 
What were Parker’s new favorites? 
In the March quarter, Incorporated 
Investors bought Royal Dutch and 
Minnesota Mining. It also took fresh 
positions in four drug issues: Eli Lilly, 
Merck, Schering and Smith, Kline & 
French. And it added to its holdings of 
Republic Steel, U. S. Steel and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube. Incorporated In- 
vestors trimmed its position in Na- 
tional Lead by nearly 30,000 shares, 
while closing out Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia and Union Oil of California. 


LEHMAN JOiNS THE PARTY 


Amonc the larger Wall Street houses 
with investment company experience, 
108-year-old Lehman Brothers has 
been one of the most stubborn hold- 
outs against the mutual fund move- 
ment. This was somewhat surprising: 
the firm founded the closed end Leh- 
man Corp. in 1929 and Lehman Corp. 
is today the second largest (after 
Tri-Continental Corp.) among the 
investment com- 

panies with non- 

redeemable 

shares. 

The Lehman 
partners headed 
by 65-year-old 
Robert Lehman, 
with their well- 
known conserva- 
tism, apparently Dorsey Richardson 
wanted to make sure that mutual 
funds were here to stay. Last year, 
apparently, the partners became con- 
vinced that they were. For several 
months now the Lehman partners 
have been preparing to launch a 
mutual fund of their own. 

So it was more with curiosity than 
surprise that the financial community 
greeted the news early this month 
of the forthcoming launching of The 
One William Street Fund which de- 
rives its name from the address of 
Lehman’s longtime headquarters. 

First shares of the fully managed 
fund will not go on sale until the end 
of May. But if the Lehman-managed 
mutual fund is starting from scratch 
it is certainly not doing so on a shoe- 
string: it will probably start life with a 
very solid $70 million. The fund hopes 
to net some $34.7 million from the 
underwriting late in May of 3 million 
shares of One William Street Fund 
stock at $12.50 a share. In addition 
the new mutual fund plans to absorb 
on a share-exchange basis a very in- 
teresting $36.2 million outfit known 
as Aurora Corp. Aurora has only 28 
stockholders, but what they lack in 
numbers they make up in prestige: 
Aurora’s owners are chiefly a group 
of top Ford Moto: 
Corp. executives 
including Chair- 
man Ernest R. 
Breech, Executive 
VP Delmar Har- 
der and VP John 
S. Bugas. 

These Fordmen 
will all be mem- 
bers of One Wil- 
liam Street’s board of directors. The 
fund will be headed by Lehman part- 
ner Dorsey Richardson, as president, 


Edward Burr 


*I.e., management has full discretion as to 
investing in stocks or bonds or both in what- 
ever proportion they see fit. 
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INVEST $5.00 


For one year of OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW, monthly maga 
zine on unlisted stocks. Special features 
and departments, current data on hun 
dreds of companies. Also Free Literature 
Service for broker reports on “special 
situations” and many other features. 
If you subscribe now you'll also receive 
two BONUSES—Survey of Top Unlisted 
Companies and Reprint of Over-the 
Counter Dividend Champions. Send $5.00 
today for full year’s subscription, or only 
$2.50 for six months of issues. Mail your 
check to: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. K 
Pr. 6. For comprehensive reports on 
OVER ONE THOUSAND unlisted 
companies send $4.50 for new edition 


of OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
HANDBOOK. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 








NEW SAFER APPROACH TO 


PROFITS 
COMMODITY 


Even a small investment can earn big 
money in commodities. Proper timing 
is the secret of success. Scientific 
stops safeguard your funds against 
undue risk. 

learn how you, too, can increase 
capital and income. Send for recent 
trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 




















DIVIDEND NO. 181 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors of 
Consumers Power Company 
has authorized the payment 
of a dividend of 60 cents per 
share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable May 
20, 1958 to share owners of 
record April 18, 1958. 


DIVIDEND ON 
PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors also 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend on 
the Preferred Stock as fol- 
lows, payable July 1, 1958 to 
share owners of record June 
6, 1958. 


CLASS 
$4.50 


PER SHARE 
$1.12'2 
$4.52 $1.13 
$4.16 $1.04 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Sewing Outstate Michigan 
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and by Edward B. Burr, now execu- 
tive director of the investment com- 
panies’ trade association, as executive 
VP. Investment management, of 
course, will be provided by Lehman 
Brothers which will also own the dis- 


| tributing organization. Once the ini- 
| tial underwriting is out of the way 
| shares of the fund will be on sale in 


the regular mutual fund way and will, 


| of course, be redeemable. 


Fund President Dorsey Richard- 
son has already revealed that there 
will be some marked differences be- 
tween the One William Street port- 
folio and the existing Lehman Corp. 
portfolio. For one thing, the mutual 
fund will put slightly more emphasis 
on yield (Lehman Corp. currently 
yields only 2.4%). It will also stock 
up rather more heavily than _ its 
closed-end cousin in the conventional 
blue chips and will shun some of the 
riskier situations that Lehman Corp. 
sometimes takes a flyer in. 

Wall Street is watching the launch- 
ing of the One William Street fund 
with a great deal of interest. The big 


| question: How will Lehman Brothers, 


whose selling experience has been in 
more staid lines of business, fare in 


| the rough-and-tumble of mutual fund 


salesmanship? The that 


answer to 


| question is anybody’s guess but one 


thing is fairly sure: that Lehman 
Brothers will be disappointed if their 
fund’s assets do not approach $100 
million within the fairly near future. 


GOLDEN CALF 


AT LEAST mutual funder sub- 
scribes to the theory popular among 
some investment men that gold min- 
ing stocks are due for a comeback. 
The gold bug is Coleman W. Morton, 
President of Los Angeles’ $15 million- 
assets International Resources Fund. 
“During the (February) quarter.” he 
told stockholders last month. “the 
principal change in the makeup of 


one 


| your Company’s portfolio has been 


the addition of sizable shareholdings 
in gold mining companies. Special 
emphasis has been placed on shares 


| of South African mines characterized 


by wide profit margins, increasing 
earnings and sizable ore reserves.” 
Morton had added no less than 
eleven gold stocks to the South 
American Gold & Platinum shares he 
held last November, raising his hold- 
ings in gold from 4%, to 11.2% of his 
net assets. Morton’ denies that gold 
stocks derive their attraction only 
from vague hopes of a boost in the 
price of gold. “The addition of such 
stocks,” insisted he, “is based upon 
their inherent investment character- 
rather than any speculative 
values which might be created by an 
increase in the price of gold.” 
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“Can't afford to sell because of taxes?” 


Now Pomona College can 
eliminate your Capital 
Gains Tax and pay you 

Tax-exempt Income for Life 





Here is a new kind of lifetime 
investment plan. By exchanging 
appreciated securities at today’s 
market value for a tax-exempt 
life income contract guaranteed 
by Pomona College, you will — 

* eliminate all tax on your capital gains 

* receive tax free income for life 

* reduce your income tax 

* have more spendable income 

* provide income for your survivor 
lessen estate and inheritance taxes 
establish a memorial fund in your 

name at the College 

The College can offer you these 

important benefits because, as a 

tax-exempt institution, it can do 

things for you that you cannot do 

for yourself. 

For complete details, write 
today for free booklet. 


Pomona College 


Rm. 203F, Sumner Hall, Claremont, Calif 


Assets $22,800,000 
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= FLORIDA MAGIC VACATIONLAND 
12 MONTHS 


IM THE YEAR 


FLORIDA 
POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Miami 30, Florida 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the hold 


ers of the Common Stock of Florida Powes 
& Light ¢ ompany that the close of | 
Hess on April 10, 1958, has been fixed a 
the day as of which stockholders of reco 
of Florida Power & Light Compar hall 
be entitled to notice of and to vote at the 
annual meeting of stockholde 
Company to be held at the Starlight Roon 
the Biscayne Terrace Hotel, 340 Biscay ne 
Blvd... Miami, Florida, on Monday, Ma 


1958. at eleven o'clock in the forenoo 


FLORIDA... GROWING W. F. Blay 
‘BUSINESSLAND” WHERE Secretar) 
FACTORIES AND FAMILIES 

THRIVE 











KNOW a Stock’s Record Before You 
BUY e SELL e HOLD 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
Investor’s 1945-1957 Stock Record 


for Comparing Stock Values 


See how each stock fared in poor years as well as good years before you make 
an investment decision in this uncertain market. The quickest way to judge the 
present status and values of stocks you own or consider buying is to compare their 
performances of past years. 


You can’t determine a stock’s current value unless you have its earnings and divi- 
dend record of previous years; and you can’t compare current prices with former 
prices unless you have a record of the hundreds of stock splits over the last thir- 
teen years. 


HERE YOU HAVE THE 13-YEAR RECORD 


of More than 1,000 Active Stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange 


1945 - 1957 
EACH YEAR’S 


@ STOCK SPLITS e@ PRICE RANGE 
@ DIVIDENDS @ EARNINGS* 


(*1957 Earnings as available up to Publication) 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more easily, or at lower cost, each stock’s 
per share performance record over 13 years—essential facts and figures you as an 
investor require to invest more wisely, more profitably, particularly in this uncer- 
tain period. 


THIS BOOK can be indispensable to your investment success in the critical 
months ahead. 


Buy it for $1.50... . or Get it FREE! 


Return this “ad” today with $1.50 check for your copy of the 13-Year Record Book. 
Or get it FREE with a 6-month’s Trial Subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD’s 4- 
part investment service—26 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD; 6 monthly 
copies of “Independent Appraisals” rating 1,383 to 1,870 listed stocks; Personal Ad- 
vice-by-Mail on any security that interests you as often as 4 times a month; PLUS 
the forthcoming $5 Stock Factograph Manual and the Stock Record Book .. . all 
for only $12. Additional saving—yearly subscription $20 with above services. 


Take your choice but order today. Supply of this Book is limited. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Dept. FB-415—17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 








SAVINGS BY MAIL 


Start earning more today with 
safety... at Nevada's largest 
Savings and Loan Association. 
Thousands of save-by-mail 
account holders currently earn 
5% a year. Airmail postage 
pre-paid. Funds received by the 
15th of any month earn from 


NOW EARN 


current 
annual '@) 
rate 
paid 
quarterly '@) 


WITH SAFETY 


FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS 4Sscciation 
118 So. Fifth Street - Las Vegas, Nevada 
Nevada's Largest...So. Nevada's Oldest 


GOODMAN 
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| outlook. This is a good high-grade 


stock. 
National Steel is the fifth largest 


| steel producer. Capitalization con- 
| sists of $112 million funded debt and 
| 7,421,000 shares of capital stock, of 
| which about 27% is owned by M.A. 


Hanna Co. The company’s record is 
excellent. Sales last year amounted 
to $641 million, with earnings of $6.13 


| a share. The current dividend rate is 


$3; the stock is around 50, after a de- 


| cline from 80. I believe this company 
| has a good future. 


National Tea is the fifth largest 


| grocery chain. Large stock holdings 


have been acquired by Loblaw Gro- 
certerias, which controls’ various 


| food-distributing companies in Can- 


ada. Sales in 1957 amounted to $681 


| million, with net earnings of $3.72 per 


share. The current dividend rate is 


| $2. In view of the company’s excel- 
| lent earnings record and outlook, I 
| think it is reasonable to expect that 
| the dividend might be increased. The 


stock appears to be a good conserva- 

tive investment. Present price, 51. 
Sharon Steel is one of the smaller 

steel producers. Long-term debt 


| consists of $13.2 million, and there are 


1,100,000 shares of stock. In the last 
two years, the stock has declined 
from 59 to 26, and the dividend has 
been reduced. However, the stock is 
selling for about its net working cap- 


| ital per share and has a book value 


of $71. This stock should do better 
with any general improvement in the 
steel industry. 

Simonds Saw & Steel manufactures 
a complete line of saws, machine 


| knives, and files at a Fitchburg, Mass. 


plant; grinding wheels and abrasives 
at Philadelphia and Los Angeles 
plants; and high-grade electric fur- 
nace tool and special steels at a steel 
mill located in Lockport, N. Y. It has 
a good record of profits. The capital- 
ization is simple, and strong finances 
have permitted a fairly liberal divi- 
dend policy. Capitalization consists 
solely of 497,000 shares of stock. Net 


| working capital amounted to $44.92 


per share. In the last year, the stock 


| has declined from 89 to 49, and is 
| now around 56. Last year, a dividend 


of $4.50 was paid. The present an- 


| nual rate is $2.80. This company has 


a good past record, and I think the 
stock is a good purchase if available 
in the low 50s. 

In my last article, earnings for last 
year for Quaker City Life Insurance 
Co. were given as $3 a share. These 
earnings are on a “cash basis.” On 


| an “adjusted basis,” the earnings 


amounted to $5.07 a share. 
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BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Preferred Dividend 

A quarterly dividend of $1.06 
per share has been declared, 
payable on the first day of 
May 1958 to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on April 10, 1958 of the Com- 
pany’s Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4.25% Series. 


Common Dividend No. 276 
A quarterly dividend of 70 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company has been de- 
clared, payable on the first day 
of May 1958 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
on April 10, 1958. 

Checks will be mailed from 
Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston. 


ALBERT C. McMENIMEN 


Treasurer 


Boston, March 18, 1958 











PPacific Gas ea Electric 


mpany 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 169 


The Board of Directors on 
March 19, 1958, declared 
a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 
60 cents per share upon 
the Company's common 
capital stock. This divi- 
dend will be paid by 
check on April 15, 1958, 
to common. stockholders 
of F record at the close of 
business on March 28 
1958. 


K. C. CHRISTENSEN 


Treasurer 
San Francisco, Calif. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 
a temporary, near-term problem. 

May I remind the reader that this 
column is headed LOOKING AHEAD. I 
can read the newspapers, too. It is no 
secret that this is an awfully bad year 
for the automobile industry. There 
comes a point when you have to write 
off a season as a lost cause and start 
looking ahead. “Wait until next year,” 
as our ex-Dodgers used to say. 

The automobiles on our roads are 
not getting any younger, and the 
American people’s appetite for nice, 
new, shiny cars has been dulled only 
temporarily. They will all be back 
in the market again, most probably 
for the 59 models. Nearly 8 million 
cars of the °55 vintage will be four 
years old next year. 

What risk is there in buying Gen- 
eral Motors (35), which once again is 
giving Ford and Chrysler a run for 
their money? I don’t think that G.M.’s 
$2 dividend rate is in jeopardy. While 
you wait for the next good automobile 
year—and it won't be a long wait 
your money is earning 534%. 

Some statisticians have figured out 
that Anaconda (44) will earn only 
$1.60 a share this year with copper at 
its present price of 25c a pound. They 
say that the stock is much too high, 
selling at more than 25 times esti- 
mated 1958 earnings. Aside from the 
fact that this estimate is probably 
much too low, these pessimists make 
no allowance at all for the fact that 
the company’s huge capital invest- 
ments will start earning large profits 
pretty soon. The $544 million (over 
$52 a share) spent since the end of 
the war has not been wasted. Given 
another two years, Anaconda will be 
the world’s largest copper producer 
with an estimated earning power of 
over $6 a share, even with copper at 
25c a pound! 

For investors who do not care to 





Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
lends 

COMMON STOCK 

Dividend No. 193 

60 cents ver shore; 

PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 


Dividend No. 44 
28 cents per shore 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 40 

28'/2 cents per shore 


The above dividends are pay 
ible April 40, 1958 to stock 


1 April 


n pan) é 
April 30 


P.C, HALE, Treasures 


h 20,1958 


GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. 


Los Angeles, California 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share 
has been declared on the outstanding 
common stock of this company, pay- 
able on April 24, 1958, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
April 8, 1958. 


look too far ahead; or who have an 
aversion against investing in a de- 
pressed and presently unpopular in- 
dustry; or who don’t want to take the 
risks inherent in the steel, automobile = s tote 
or copper industries, I suggest Trans- Secretary 
america (39%) which will be split March 26, 1958 

up this summer into two companies: 


Firstamerica Corp., a bank holding 
QUARTERLY company with controlling interests in ce: 
DIVIDEND 23 banks in 11 western states with 
1957 earnings of $1.19 a share: and 
Transamerica Corp. (reorganized), 
holding company for Occidental Life 
duced 0 quuvaly dividend of and six fire and casualty insurance 
30 cents per share payable on the companies and various other invest- 
Common Stock of the Company ments with 1957 earnings of $1.79 
on May 1, 1958, to shareholders (excluding profits on _ securities). 
of record at the close of business When-issued trading of the new 
on April 11, 1958. shares is expected to start later this 
VINCENT T. MILES month. After seasoning in the market + on A. M. GorTTscHALD 
Treasurer there should be a potential gain of Masch 2/, 1936 Secretary 
some 20%, without much risk. 


| et Cra Oe 





LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 





























Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of the Company, payable 
on Apr. 29, 1958, to holders of record 
at the close of business on Apr. 8, 1958 


COMMON STOCK 
The Board of Directors has de- 


March 26, 1958 
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ON THE 


THOUGHTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Nature gives to every time and sea- 
son some beauties of its own; and 
from morning to night, as from the 
cradle to the grave, it is but a suc- 
cession of changes so gentle and easy 
that we can scarcely mark their prog- 
ress. —CHARLES DICKENS. 


It is only necessary to make war 
with five things: with the maladies of 
the body, the ignorances of the mind, 
with the passions of the body, with 
the seditions of the city, and the dis- 
cords of families. —PYTHAGORAS. 


We exaggerate misfortune and hap- 
piness alike. We are never either so 
wretched or so happy as we say we 
are. —Honore DE BALZAC. 


There is no more mistaken path to 
happiness than revelry and hivh life. 
It is a process which cannot fail to re- 
sult in disappointment, regrets and 
delusion. —J. E. Drncer. 


If a nation values anything more 
than freedom, it will lose its freedom; 
and the irony of it is that if it is 
comfort or money that it values more, 
it will lose that, too. 

—SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


Some minds seem almost to create 
themselves, springing up under every 
disadvantage and working their soli- 
tary but irresistible way through a 
thousand obstacles. 

—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Be not afraid of life. Believe that 
life is worth living, and your belief 
will help create the fact. 

—WILLIAM JAMES. 


The root of the matter (if we want 
a stable world) is a very simple and 
old-fashioned thing, a thing so simvle 
that I am almost ashamed to mention 
it for fear of the derisive smile with 
which wise cynics will greet my words. 
The thing I mean is love, Christian 
love, or compassion. If you feel this, 
you have a motive for existence, a 
reason for courage, an imperative 
necessity for intellectual honesty. 
—BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


Do today’s duty, fight today’s temp- 
tation; do not weaken and distract 
yourself by looking forward to things 
you cannot see, and could not under- 
stand if you saw them. 

—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


There are no necessary evils in gov- 
ernment. Its evils exist only in its 
abuses. If it would confine itself to 
equal protection, and, as Heaven does 
its rain, shower its favors alike on the 
high and on the low, the rich and the 
poor, it would be an unqualified bless- 
ing. —ANDREW JACKSON. 


B. C. FORBES: 


Every human being wants to 
enjoy happiness. To get the 
most out of the world one must 
conscientiously strive to put the 
most into the world. Cultiva- 
tion of a cheerful temperament 
is essential. We must develop 
tolerance, goodwill towards our 
fellowmen, charity of thought 
and deed. Selfishness is sui- 
cidal to genuine joy of life. 
Life without worthy ideals be- 
comes wholly unsatisfying, sour. 
Faith can be more impregnable 
than battleship armor against 
vicissitudes of life. If our su- 
preme objective is to serve, no 
blows Fate may administer can 
daunt us. 


Never value anything as profitable 
to thyself which shall compel thee to 
break thy promise, to lose thy self- 
respect, to hate any man, to sus»ect, 
to act the hypocrite, to desire any- 
thing which needs walls and curtains. 

—Marcus AURELIUS. 


Have you ever rightly considered 
what the mere ability to read means? 
That it is the key which admits us 
to the whole world of thought and 
fancy and imagination, to the com- 
pany of saint and sage, of the wisest 
and the wittiest at their wisest and 
wittiest moment? That it enables us 
to see with the keenest eyes, hear 
with the finest ears and listen to the 
sweetest voices of all time? More 
than that, it annihilates time and 
space for us. 

—JAMES RuSssELL LOWELL. 


I do not despise genius—indeed, I! 
wish I had a basketful of it. But yet, 
after a great deal of experience and 
observation, I have become convinced 
that industry is a better horse to ride 
than genius. It may never carry any 
man as far as genius has carried indi- 
viduals, but industry—patient, steady, 
intelligent industry—will carry thou- 
sands into comfort, and even celebri- 
ty; and this it does with absolute cer- 
tainty. —WaLTER LIPPMANN. 


Freedom is not worth having if it 
does not connote freedom to err. 
—ManHATMA GANDHI. 


I will tell you the qualities of a 
successful diplomat. They are Un- 
derstanding (he must be able to see 
several points of view), Comvromise 
(he cannot be dogmatic). Loyalty (to 
his colleagues, to his promises and to 
his ideals) and Discretion (he must 
be able to keep confidences and work 
quietly). —Pavut Henri SPAAK. 


You might as well fall flat on your 
face as lean over too far backward. 
—JAMES THURBER. 


In this world and in every-day af- 
fairs, you have got to run fast merely 
to stay where you are; and in order to 
get anywhere you have got to run 
twice as fast as that. 

—Wooprow WILSON. 


It’s not the increasing competition; 
it’s going back to real work that most 
of us complain about. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


Do not anticipate trouble, or worry 
about what may never happen. Keep 
in the sunlight. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Beware of dissipating your powers; 
strive constantly to concentrate them. 
Genius thinks it can do whatever it 
sees others doing, but it is surc to re- 
pent of every ill-judged outlay. 

—JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 


As long as a man has something to 
do, he is likely to be happy. 
—Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS. 


| More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
| available in a 544-page book. Regu- 


| 
| 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 





I returned, and saw under the sun, that the 


A Text... 


Sent in by Austin M. Kellam, 
Binghamton, N. Y Nhat’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 


presented to senders of texts used 


race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor 
yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet 
favour to men of skill; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all. 


—EccLESIASTES 9:11 
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TUNNELS THAT ADD OR SUBTRACT HEAT... 


HEAT EXCHANGER TUBES made by PHELPS DODGE 

















Copper and copper alloy heat exchanger tubes are the heart of industry's heat transfer equipment. These 
tubes play a vital part in the processing of petroleum and petrochemical products. Engineered into 
every Phelps Dodge heat exchanger tube are those balanced properties so essential for long service life 


properties that reflect Phelps Dodge’s modern manufacturing techniques and careful quality control 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PR‘ 
CORPORATION : 300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Sheraton-East 


NEW NAME ON NEW YORK’'S PARK AVENUE 


PN 


FORMERLY THE AMBASSADOR — f 4 
the world-famous hotel at Park Avenue and 
51st Street today has a proud new name... 
Sheraton-East. As your new host at this honored address, Sheraton-East 
will endeavor to exceed the traditions of gracious living and exceptional service that have always made this one 
of New York's truly great hotels. Sheraton-East is destined to become a symbol of the world’s finest 
in accommodations and outstanding services. The entire staff will continue to welcome you at The Embassy Club, 


the French Restaurant, the Knight Box and all of the other famous rooms at the Sheraton-East 


the welcome is wonderful at #) Ss H E R A T O N 
HOTELS 


EASTERN DIV. WASHINGTON ATLANTIC CITY YRACUSE IT LOUISVILLE FRENCH LICK, Ind CEDARRAPIDS. lowa CANADIAN DIV 
Stak e aek ; maces tes eee ad x MONTREAL 

NEW YORK PRINGFIELD, Ma , = . , RAPIL é N 

Sheraton-East PITTSBURGH heraton-Kimt BINGHAMTON NCINNATI DAI t PACIFIC DIV 

(formerly the Penn-Sheraton B hera P AN FRANCI 

) SAN cle , nerat cit . AN TRANG TORON 
Ambassador) BALTIMORE ocala me ; i 159 " sain thadaing , = 4 
Park-Sheraton Sheraton-Belvede. 2 erat e + ' Mart 4 King Edward 


S nf - ROP t : i , P 
owe f " on PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER MIDWESTERN DIV eraton-Jetfe )S ANGELES NIAGARA FALL 
»heraton iY »e + e ! ! A t 

Sheraton Hotel eraton Hotel CHICAGO ) D Town >heraton: Brock 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE BUFFALO heraton- Blackstone M NDIANAPOLI iton Carpent PASADENA HAMILTON, Ont 
Sheraton-Plaza Sheraton. Bilt re heraton Hotel herat Hotel herat tenelle herat l ’ erat taract Hunt t herat erat ( 


For reservations by the new 4-second Rese vatron or direct-line Teletype, call your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 


Shercton Cor poration Shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange 





